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ITH a slight, but most important, verbal alteration, 
the question of which Lord Villiers had given 
notice was submitted to the Stewards at the 
meeting of the Jockey Club held on the Wednesday 
of last week, and, it may be added, met with the 

omplete approval of the Stewards, as well as of the members 
resent at the meeting. The proposal put forward by Lord Villiers 
vas that the last sentence of the first paragraph of the Preface 
o the Stud Book, which reads: ‘‘ No horse or mare can be admitted 
inless it can be traced to a strain already accepted in the earlier 
olumes of the Book,’’ should be added to so as to read : ‘“‘ No horse 
1 mare can, after this date, be considered as eligible for admission 
inless it can be traced, without flaw on both sive’s and dam's side 
‘ the pedigree, to horses and mares themselves already accepted 
1 the earlier volumes of the Book.”’ At one time and another I 
ave repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that, whether designedly 

r owing to careless drafting, the existing wording of the qualifica- 
ion for admission to the Stud Book left the door open for half- 
red, doubtfully bred or impurely bred animals of all sorts, pro- 
ided that they could show a strain of pure blood through cither 
ire or dam. Thanks to Lord Villiers, this deplorable state of 
ffairs no longer exists, and for the future no further contamination 
of our bloodstock by 
the admission of 
doubtfully or impurely 
bred mares or horses 
to the Stud Book will 
be possible. Numbers 
of them have, unfortu- 
nately, been admitted, 
and, much as we may 
regret it, we must, I 
suppose, accept them 
\t all events, the 
plague is stayed ; but 
the taint remains, and 
the Messrs. Weather- 
ley would, I think, 
render great assistance 
to breeders anxious 
to avoid its further 
spread, were they to 
group all doubtfully- 
bred mares—especially 
those tainted with 
\merican native blood 
in an appendix to 
the forthcoming 
volume of the Stud 
Pook. As matters 
stand at present, 
it is impossible to 
be sure of avoiding 
the taint of Ameri- 
native blood 
vithout long and 
ca-eful research, for 


< 
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i nany cases no indication of the taint is given in the later volumes 
©: the Stud Book. In such an appendix it would be only fair to 
ude valuable, but not clearly traceable, strains of blood- 

[ lish and Irish; such, for instance, as the Galloping Queen, 

May Day and the Princess of Wales families, which, excellent 
ugh they be as producers of winners, laboured under 
disadvantage of not being included in any book of refer- 
while numbers of far more doubtfully-bred animals have 

Seen accepted in the Stud Book as thorough-bred. In Vol. XXI. 
‘. the Stud Book there are, as far as I have been able to trace 
i, close on a hundred mares tainted in varying degrees with 





American native blood Ll am not taking into account the produce 
or descendants of similarly tainted mares included in earlier volumes 
of the book. There it is. Breeders present and to come are, and 
will be, grateful to Lord Villiers for the stand he has so effectually 
made against the further contamination and consequent deprecia- 
tion in value of the British thorough-bred. 

It is just three years since we saw Neil Gow beat Lemberg 
by a short head at the finish of their memorable race for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Last week we saw an almost equally sensa- 
tional finish to the race, when the judge said that by a head only 
Louvois had got the best of Craganour. But between the two 
races there was a great difference from an onlooker’s point of view, 
Stride for stride Neil Gow and Lemberg had battled it out side by 
side, whereas on Wednesday last, separated as they were by nearly 
the whole width of the famous Rowley Mile gallop, few, if any, of 
us realised that Craganour was in imminent danger until the 
race was over—fewer of us who were looking on could see 
that he had been beaten. So it was, however, nor, although 
some people persist in thinking that Craganour did win, 
is there any reason at all to think that the judge had made a 
mistake. Saxby, who rode Craganour, thought he had won, but 
so, | believe, did Maher two days afterwards when, on Prue in the 
One Thousand 
Guineas, he had only 
finished third—a head 
and a neck behind the 
winner. The fact is 
that no one but the 
judge himseif can pos- 
sibly get a_ correct 
alignment of an im- 
aginary line between 
the winning post and 
his own point of 
vision, Let anyone 
try to walk up the 
middle of the course 
at a fair pace and 
put a stick in the 
ground as he thinks 
he is passing the 
winning-post, and he 
will soon determine 
for himself how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it 
is to judge the angle. 
The probability is—1 
have tried it myself 
that he will be yards 
out in his calculations. 
Be that as it may, and 
apart from the close- 
ness of the finish, last 
week’s race for the Two 
Thousand Guineas left 


Copyright. 
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us with a good dea] 
to think about. 
First there was the fact that having done exceedingly well in his 
work almost up to this last gallop, and having made great improve- 
ment in the way of ‘furnishing ’’ and muscular development, 
Louvois was knocked right out in the betting—he started at 25 to 1. 
So badly indeed, did he move in what was, I think, to have been his 
last strong gallop, that even his trainer lost all hope of winning the 
race. This I know, and I mention it now because, as usual, there are 
plenty of people ready to impute evil where none exists, except 
in their own imaginations. There was no scheming to get a better 
price, no attempt to manipulate the market Nothing whatever 
of the kind. The colt seemed to have gone “ of '’—quite “ off ’— 
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for what reason his trainer did not know. Nor, asfaras I can gather, 
does he even now know how to account for it. It may be that 
the “ Isinglass ’’ laziness had something to do with it, possibly 
the colt had come to the conclusion that it was not worth his while 
to exert himself in an exercise gallop—he is always a bit lazy in 
this respect—but I myself believe that the cause of the trouble 
was simply that the ground was getting hard and that the colt 
does not care to extend himself on hard going. At all events, 
there was plenty of rain between the day Of the disastrous gallop and 
the race when, as we saw, the son of Isinglass did extend himself, and 
that in no half-hearted fashion. It was certainly a curious race 
to watch Drawn No. 1—that is to say, on the Stand side of 
course—Craganour was in his right place as regards the numbe1 
in the draw, but almost in the middle of the course when the tapes 
went up. Jumping off with a tremendous burst of speed, ne ran 
quite straight for, I should think, two furlongs, then he began to 
edge inwards until he got right on the stand rails, close to which 
he ran for the remainder of the race. On the far side of the course 
Sanquhar and Fairy King ran a race of their own ; it may be that 
their respective riders, Maher and Wootton, did not wish to let 
Craganour “slip’’ them, which he was fast doing—I think that 
at one time he must have been leading by four or five lengths ; they 
were, at all events, hard at it—and I think effectually settled each 
other, or were got sprawling by their effort to cope with Craganou 


for speed. Meantime Craganour was romping away close under 
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the Stand rails, and Louvois was apparently in difficulties, but 
began to close up when he met the rising ground out of the Dip. 
Nearing home Reiff hit him, a proceeding which he promptly 
resented, and it is to Reiff’s credit that, promptly realising that the 
colt was doing his best, he left it to him to win if he could. That 
he would if he could was clear, for no horse ever ran a gamer race ; 
but would he get up in time to overhaul Craganour ? Very few 
of us thought it possible. I know, at least, that I did not; but 
Craganour was stopping ; he had, I think, got just about to the end 
of his tether, and as we now know, Louvois did get up, but it was 
only in the last stride that he managed to get his head in front. 
It was a great race, that much is certain ; but as to the inferences 
to be drawn from it, there are all sorts of opinions. I do not know that 
my own is of any particular value—such as it is, it differs considerably 
from that of most people, for I think that it was a very falsely-run 
race. I do not say that, differently run, Louvois would not have 
won, for I think that his stamina would always have stood him in 
good stead ; but I do think that had not Fairy King and Sanquhar 
got themselves into trouble by attempting to go the pace with 
Craganour in the early stages of the race, both of them would have 
been considerably nearer to the winner than they were, and I think, 
too, that although not so forward in condition as others, Shogun 
could have been somewhere handy at the finish had it not been for 
the declaration made in favour of his stable companion, Fairy 
King. These are, after all, merely surmises of my own, and | 
take it that, after all, the principal thing to note about the race is 
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that it seems to show that Louvois does stay, whereas Craganour’s 
ability to do so is, to say the least of it, doubtful. 

Then there was the One Thousand Guineas on Friday, resulting, 
curiously enough, in an equally close finish between the winner, 
Mr. J. B. Joel’s Jest, by Sundridge out of Absurdity, and the runner- 
up, the Duke of Devonshire’s Taslett, by William the Third out 
of Burgonet. A finely fought-out race it was, too, marred, I am 
sorry to say, by the objection subsequently lodged against the 
winner, on the ground of bumping and boring. The Stewards 
took some time before giving their decision, but when given it 
met with general approval, for in running both fillies were rolling 
about from distress, and of the two the Duke of Devonshire’s filly 
was the more to blame. So I thought. The Stewards, however, 
apportioned equal blame to both of them, the verdict of the judge 
being held good. Taslett would probably have won, but she was 
“amiss,”’ and on that account inclined to hang towards Jest, in 
close company with whom she was running. 

It is impossible to conclude these notes without asking to be 
allowed to share in the widespread feeling of regret that Sir Tatton 
Sykes has passed away in this, his eighty-seventh year. No one 
will ever know the extent of the good which Sir Tatton did, or th« 
number of his kindly decds; but his charity was unfailing; no 
case of want or distiess was ever brought to his notice without 
meeting with a ready and liberal response. Sledmere and Sir 
Tatton, Sir Tatton and Sledmere were, and will be still, household 
words in Yorkshire and, indeed, all over the 
world. Kind of heart, great in stature, a man 
among men, and a most typical representative 
of an English gentleman, it is no idle form of 
words to say that Sir Tatton takes with him to 
his last resting-place the sincere regret of all 


who ever knew him. TRENTON, 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


T is well-settled law that where a landlord has under 

taken to do repairs, the only person entitled t 

recover damages against him for an injury sustained 

by reason of his failure to repair is the tenant him 

self, and not any member of the tenant’s family or 

his servants or visitors. Some doubt has bee: 

expressed whether the effect of the provision in th: 
Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909, which impose 

on the landlord of small houses a duty to keep them in 

all respects reasonably fit for human habitation, did not 
extend the landlord’s liability for injuries received owing 

to the detective condition of such a house. But in twe 
recent cases, decided respectively by Mr. Justice Bankes 

and the King’s Bench Divisional Court, it has been held 

that the Act does not enable anyone but the tenant him 

self to bring an action against the landlord. In one cas« 

a tenant’s wife, and in the other his daughter, sued the 
landlord for damages for personal injuries arising out of 
defective repair, and in both cases it was held that the 

injured person had no right of action. 

“ A case before the House of Lords last week well show 
the extreme artificiality of valuations made under the 
Finance Act for the purposes of land taxation. As oul 
readers are aware, the Act directs that the site value of 
landed property is to be ascertained, that being very roughly the value of th 
property, after making deductions and allowances for a number of enumerated 
matters and contingencies. The result of the prescribed valuation of certain hous« 
property in Glasgow was that the site value was fixed at considerably less thar 
nothing, to be precise, at minus £545, so that on any sale the owner would hav 
to pay increment value duty, not only on the purchase price, but also on the 
£545 that had to be reckoned in before the actual cash consideration came int: 
the calculation. The owner very naturally said that this was absurd, that 
property could not be worth less than nothing and that, even admitting t! 
worthlessness of the bare site, the lowest value that could be fixed was nil. The 
Law Lords, however, decided that a minus valuation can be made under t! 


Act, and rejected the owner's contention 


Copyright. 


Another recent revenue case is of considerable interest to golf clubs at 
those responsible for their financial management. The Carlisle and Sillot 
Golf Club had been assessed for Income Tax under Schedule D in respect 
profits obtained from the green fees paid by visitors. The lease of the cour 
stipulated that the club should allow visitors to play at certain fees fixed by t! 
lessors. These fees, in fact, produced more than the expenses attributal 
to the visitors, and the Revenue authorities argued that the surplus was ann! 
profit of a trade or business carried on by the club as regards non-members, a 
was, therefore, liable to pay Income Tax. The Court of Appeal upheld t! 
contention, the judges considering that there is a real distinction between mon 
received from members of a club and applied for the members’ benefit a! 
moneys received by a club from strangers as payment for the privilege of us 
the club’s course, or for admission to the club’s property 

Some time ago we referred to a decision of Mr. Justice Horridge that t 
Marquess of Anglesey was not liable to pay reversion duty in respect of certa 
leases which had been surrendered in consideration of the grant of a new lea 
It should be noted that the Court of Appeal last week reversed this decision, 
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THE LESSER. THE HOO, 
COUNTRY HOUSES WILLINGDON, SUSSEX, 










MR. BE. L. LUTYENS._ ete 


— =< ees Ms 
= oo we. ‘ 


HE HOO is an interesting example ot 
Mr. Lutyens’ earlier manner—the work 
was done in 1902—for it shows some 
uncertainty of touch. The weather- 





boarded ‘“‘saw-cut”’ gables on _ the ; rf 
middle of the garden front rhyme a little meee 
awkwardly with the hipped roofs and bold dormers A aca MY 


of the flanking wings, but perhaps this was 
intentional. Mr. Lutyens’ task was not to create 
a new house but to build round an old one of 
no particular interest. The gables were imposed 
on the existing front, and a break in treatment 
between that and the wings has the merit of 
emphasising the history of the place. The house 
stood close to the high road and has secured a 
certain privacy and charm by the little walled 
courtyard formed on two sides by the addition 
of spurs containing servants’ quarters, etc., and 
on the third by the roadside wall. The garden 
is long and its steady southward slope made 
occasion for some attractive terracing. The 
groups of round stairways which lead down 
from the house terrace are ingeniously planned. 
Che middle level is bounded on the south by a 
wall pierced at its middle by a long balcony of 
wrought iron, and flanked by a pair of pavilions 
which head the stairways to the next level below 


At the end of this terrace is a charming brick- Copyright GARDEN HOUSE AND TERRACE BALCONY, “COUNTRY LIFE." 
built seat with stone dressings, built round a 

round pavement whereon stands a sundial. From this level From English country work like The Hoo to the planning 
another double stair leads down to the lower part of the garden. of an Imperial city at Delhi may seem a far cry, but as both types 


) 
a 
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have fallen to Mr. Lutyens’ lot, it may be 
useful to refer to some points underlying the 
question of architectural styles, and the 
propriety of allowing a wide choice. 

A writer in the Church Times, who 
disguises his identity under the name Viator, 
has lately joined in the fray. He claims 
roundly that a living architectural tradition 
is no more than a fashion which “ may be 
ugly, but at its worst it has a certain dignity 
of the commonplace, due to the acceptance 
of a standard.” He goes on to “ observe 
that when architects worked uniformly in 
the fashion of their day, they produced 
buildings which are, on the whole, pleasing 
Bedford Square is dull, but it offends no 
taste; on the other hand, the architectur 
of the last seventy years has produced a 
population of nightmares, varied by rar 
works of individual genius.” Viator avows 
himself an optimist. He sees no reason why 
a living architectural tradition should not 
be built up again. It would be pleasant t: 
believe that his prophecy will come true 
but the chances are against any such tra 
dition winning anything like  universa 
acceptance. More or less uniform tradition: 
or fashions in the past have been the out 
come of a fairly prevalent uniformity in th: 
point of view of the average man abou 
things in general. Opinion was more hom 
geneous. The spread of education ha 
fostered the spirit of individualism in al 
literary and artistic matters. A coheren 
tradition implies the existence of authority 
a quality conspicuously lacking in moden 
life. Tradition or fashion are due, in Viator 
phrase, “ to the acceptance of a standard 
but the increasing tendency is not t 
accept other people’s standards. This indi 
vidualism may or may not be a good or ; 
healthy thing, but it is here, and has to b 
reckoned with. We may take an illustratio: 
from church architecture. The succeeding 
styles of Early English, Decorated, Per 
pendicular not only marked inevitabk 
esthetic growth arising out of structural! 
development, but perfectly expressed th 
change in the theological and social outlook 
of the time. Laud’s endeavour to keep thx 
Gothic spirit alive in church building 
marked his brilliant perception of the 
relations between thought and art, but it 
failed entirely. Wren’s cathedral and 
churches were the perfect expression 0! 
the flowing tide of humanism which come: 
out in the writings of the Caroline divines 
Religious thought was becoming less homo 
geneous, but there was little or none at 
the end of the seventeenth century which 
did not find a fair counterpart in tl 
spirit of Renaissance building. It is othe: 
wise to-day. Butterfield’s Church of St 
Alban’s, Holborn and the Brompton Oratory 
each represent with singular faithfulness 
the outlook of the people who worship 
there; both are flexible adaptations 0! 
authentic architectural traditions and bot! 
are as wide apart in feeling as the Poles 
If a building does not represent the view 
and emotions of the people for whose use | 
exists, it fails of part at least of its purpos: 
While opinion is free and diverse, an 
tending to show still sharper lines « 
cleavage, it seems unreasonable to expe: 
that any one architectural tradition wi 
be followed. We must be content if tl 
threads of varying traditions are picked uw 
faithfully and intelligently with due regar 
to changed methods of construction an 
new conditions of life and work. 

With one other point raised by Viat 
we find ourselves in hearty agreemen‘ 
“To find fault with the architect becaus 
he works out all his plans on pape 
instead of putting them together in brick 
and mortar is like denying that Beethove 
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THE HOO, WILLINGDON: GABLES AND STEPS. 


was a musician because he completed the score of a symphony 
before entrusting it to an orchestra.’”’” We sometimes read 
sneers at 
“paper- 
design- 
ers’’ with 
the impli- 


cation 
that the 
great 






me dizval 
master- 
builders 
walked on 
soors, tothesite, 


KITCHEN 





==) pegged 

Fever out the 

+ wd’ lines of 

f rue their 

Jt cathedral 

in a hot 

-—p win eae 

spiration, 

THE HOO: GROUND FLOOR PLAN. and stood 


over the 
masons till the building was done. To anyone acquainted with 
the hard facts of building, the idea is preposterous. Fine 
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draughtsmanship is doubtless an inheritance from the Renais- 
sance, but there is ample evidence that plans of sufficient 
accuracy were prepared by the earlier master-builders. The 
gibe against the “ paper-designer”’ is only applicable when he 
is a person lacking in building lore, when he designs something 
either which cannot be built, or will look as bad in execution 
as it looks well on paper. It may be suspected that the queer 
hostility to architectural drawings comes from people who 
cannot understand them and dismiss them therefore as things 
of no account. Viator might have pursued his Beethoven 
simile further by reminding his readers that the composer's 
latest work was done when he was so deaf that he could 
not hear the products of his own genius. By the same 
token some great architectural conceptions are no_ less 
deserving of our homage because they never got further than 
the drawing-board. W. 


ARCHITECTURE AND . 
THE STAGE. 


HE keynote of Mr. Gordon Craig’s new book, Towards a 
New Theatre (J. M. Dent and Sons), is to be found in the 


opening of the second chapter. ‘‘ Once upon a time stage 
scenery was architecture. A little later it became imita- 
tion architecture ; still later it became imitation artificial 
architecture. Then it lost its head, went quite mad, and has 
been in a lunatic asylum ever since.’’ The earlier sentences quoted 





WAPPING OLD STAIRS: DESIGN FOR SCENE BY 
GORDON CRAIG. 


show that the author is striving to re-establish the setting of place 
on a sound architectural basis. The last sentence shows the 
rather pontifical spirit in which he approaches the question. 
He appears as the prophet on the mountain-top, more con- 
cerned with the enunciation of large principles than the laying 
down of any definite rules. He hardly expects the reader to under- 
stand what he is driving at, and doubts whether it is necessary 
that he should do, so long as the stage artist understands, but he 
takes a gloomy view about his brethren in the craft. ‘‘ I never met 
one of them in England who could entirely understand ; or, if 
there were one or two, they have never let me into the secret of 
their existence. I wish they would, for this sort of work gets 
rather lonely after a time. 


” 


It is to be accounted to Mr. Gordon 
Craig for righteousness that he does not unduly emphasise the fact 
that the European stage has ac cepted him as a prophet, and that in 
many great centres the theatre has undergone revolutionary 
chanses on the lines he has laid down. The title as well as its 
contents show that he realises the tentative nature of his work. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


lhe very character of the designs which are reproduced makes 
them none the less valuable because they are stimulating rather 
than definite Sometimes Mr. Craig runs on in so fantastic a way 
as to leave one in doubt as to whether he can be entirely serious. 
One of the plates is a “ Study for Movement,”’ which shows “a 
man battling through a snowstorm, the movements of both snow 
and man being made actual. Now I wonder whether it would be 
better if we should have no snowstorm visualised, but only the man, 
making his symbolical gestures which should suggest to us a man 
fighting against the elements. In a way I suppose this would be 
better. Still I have some doubts; for, following that line of 
argument in its logical sequence, then would it not be still more 
near to art if we had no man, but only movements of some intangible 
material which would suggest the movements which the soul 
of man makes battling against the soul of Nature ? Perhaps it 
would be even better to have nothing at all.’’ We are afraid that 
the very real dramatic reforms for which Mr. Craig stands will 
hardly be furthered by words like these. Most people will be 
little able to take nourishment from such phrases and the plain 
man should be encouraged rather than mystified. 

By the courtesy of the publisher we reproduce a striking 
drawing suggesting a scene for a ‘“‘ Masque of London.”’ Mr. 
Craig has felt the fascination of steps, and this cartoon gives an 
impression which is altogether attractive. It is obvious, however, 
that even after allowing for the licence of a first sketch, the con- 
ception would have to be modified somewhat largely before such a 
scene could be set up in a modern theatre, even in one designed 
after Mr. Gordon Craig’s own heart. His affection for steps come 
out in a series of four cartoons showing a stairway peopled 
with vague figures. Among all the dreams that the architect 
has laid upon the earth, | know of no more lovely things than his 
flights of steps leading up and leading down, and of this feeling 
about architecture in my art I have often thought how one could 
give life (not a voice) to these places, using them to a dramatic end.”’ 

Mr. Gordon Craig has produced a book which alternately 
stimulates and irritates, but if in some minds the uppermost sense 


KENNEL 


A WORD FOR THE LADIES. 

N the 27th and 28th of this month the Annual Open 

Show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association will be held 

in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 

and, as entries close on Wednesday, May 14th, those 

who have not already done so should write immediately, 

for a schedule to Miss Desborough, at the offices of the Association, 
Belfast Chambers, 156, Regent Street, W. We all know that 
this is one of the pleasantest and best-managed shows of the vear, 
and is a standing refutation of the stupid old assertion that women 
have no genius for organisation. The clockwork regularity of 
the proceedings, the anxiety to please exhibitors, and the manner 
in which every minute is utilised all point to the strong hand in 
the velvet glove. Clever as the ladies are, however, they have 
not been able to control the weather in the past, and it is really 
remarkable to think of the wet June days they seem to have found 
for their venture. Let us hope that bringing the date forward may 
mean a turn of luck. Let me further express the hope that exhibi- 
tors, who owe so much to this body, will make a very special effort 
to send every dog possible, in order that last year’s deficit mav be 
more than wiped off. The difference between a profit and a loss 
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should be one of irritation, we must remember that it is to 
him, and to Mr. Poel, that we owe the stimulus which inspired 
Mr. Granville Barker’s productions of Shakespeare at the Savoy 
Theatre. It is impossible to exaggerate their charm and 
freshness and truth. The simplicity and dignity of the 
settings, both of The Wéinter’s Tale and Twelfth Night, are 
worth considering for a moment apart from the accom- 
plished acting and brilliant dresses which have made them 
the most satisfactory presentations of Shakespeare so far 


conceived. The palace scene in The Wéinter’s Tale was 
a triumph of freshness and dignity. It is a subject to 
which no photograph could do justice. The pure white of 


walls and floor, the brilliance of the long gold curtains at the 
back, and the severe gilt furniture in the middle of the stage 
gave an air of refreshment which it is impossible to communicate 
by description. The garden scene in Twelfth Night, with its rose 
pink pavilion, its formal yew hedges and its gilt seats, produced 
by its very baldness and symmetry a restfulness of background 
against which the vitality of the play stood out with a grateful 
clearness. One might object against Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s 
design that the colours were somewhat crude, and the hedges 
somewhat aggressively artificial, but these are small parts, which 
did not affect the success of the whole. To many playgoers, at 
least, it was a great gain to have abolished the theory of the picture- 
frame. The bringing forward of the stage into the stalls increased 
the reality of the action in an amazing way. The onlooker felt 





“TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 


that he was himself taking part in the action, and by so much was 
the true illusion increased. 

There can be few who have the true interests of the English 
stage at heart who will not look forward with eagerness to Mr: 
Barker’s further productions and Mr. Wilkinson’s designs on th« 
same lines, and who will not wish them the complete success which 
does not always follow a brave devotion to new zsthetic theories. 


NOTES. 


on a show of this description hangs upon a very delicate balance 
there is never much margin for unforeseen circumstances, such as 
diminished gate-money owing to a wet day. From the schedul 
I see that a most comprehensive classification is provided, which 
is reinforced by a remarkable array of specials. Among the novelties 
must be included the four Queen Alexandra Commemoration 
classes, in honour of the Royal lady who has done so much for th 
association. Children and actors and actresses have classes ©! 
their own on the second day, with certain special privileges, suc! 
as permission to bring their exhibits into the ground just befo 
the judging, and so on. 
THE POISON FIEND. 

Scarcely a year passes in which the poison fiend is not at wo 
in some part of the country, but, happily for the peace of min 
of exhibitors, his attentions usually take the form of droppin 
drugged meat indiscriminately in the streets of towns or on rur: 
roads. Not often can it be said that a jealous exhibitor has adopte: 
this method of putting out of the way the dog of a rival. Rar 
stillis it that such a valuable animal as Miss Ashton Cross’ Pekinges« 
Champion Choo-tai of Egham, for whom an offer of well over {1,00 
had been refused, is the victim. To those unversed in the subje« 
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the sum offered may sound altogether preposterous ; but when we 
consider that Choo-tai was young, that he was one of the best of 
his kind, and that he was at stud at a fee of fifteen guineas, we must 
recognise that his worth was not over-estimated, even considering 
the many perils incidental to canine life. Being through distemper, 
he had passed the most critical period in his first six or seven years, 
and had Fate been but kindly, his earning powers would have been 
considerable. Choo-tai was an ideal little one, that big dog in a 
small compass that we like to see, and one had only to look at 
him in the ring to recognise his indisputable claim to class. Although 
le was bred by Mrs. Fry, he was of the Thorpe Lea House strain, 

‘ing by the red and white parti-coloured Chu-ty of Alderbournc, 
limself a son of the immortal Champion Chu-erh of Aldebourne, 

ho was bred by Mrs. F. M. Weaver. It is unnecessary to mention 

$ numerous victories on the bench, for they are known to every 
| ckingese lover. Within a short time of winning another challenge 
certificate at Southampton, after being in boisterous health in 
t.e morning he began to ail, and all the most skilled efforts could 
©», including the administration of oxygen, was to prolong his 
|fe from the Thursday to the following Monday. The cause of 
¢cath is set down to heart paralysis following the administration 
«* aconite. If the act were malicious, as there seems little reason 
t) doubt, words cannot adequately stigmatise the person who could 
|» guilty of such contemptible meanness and cruelty, and everyone 
will rejoice if the {100 reward offered should lead to the detection 
o. the offender. It is said that Miss Ashton Cross had been warned 
© the designs against the little dog, and if this is true, someone 
n ust inevitably be under suspicion ; but, of course, mere suspicion 
is no evidence, and I imagine it will not be easy to bring home the 
guilt to the right person. Choo-tai was never left during the pro- 
gress of the show, but it would be such an easy matter to toss a 
tiay piece of drugged meat into his pen while he was absent in the 


INTERESTING 


HE most charming article of the month is that by M. Henri Fabre 
in the English Review. It is called ‘“‘ The Pond,” but its main 
interest to us is the human one. It carries the reader back 

to village life in France in the years that followed the war with Algiers 
in 1830. The author was born in 1823, so that he must be ninety now; 
yet if this was recently written, he has a vivid memory of the time when 
he was a herdsman of ducks, who became interested in pond !ife while 
he was watching them. It would be a pity to spoil the reading of this article 
by quoting from it; yet we must give this little incidental picture, which is 
only indirectly connected with the main theme: ‘“ We children, lying in s:mmer 
\ the straw of the threshing floor, have told one another stories of the treasures 

which a dragon guards underground. Those treasures now return to my mind : 
the names of precious stones ring out uncertainly but gloriously in my memory. 
I think of the king’s crown, of the princesses’ necklaces. In breaking stones, 
ean I have found, but on a much richer scale, the thing that shines quite small 
in my mother’s ring? I want more such.” In the same issue the editor has 
printed ten sonnets! ‘The result is to show once more that the poet of to-day 
cannot “ unlock his heart” in this seeming simple verse form, but he has read 
how Petrarch did it and Shakespeare and Milton and Wordsworth and Keats, 
and he has read Fitzgerald too. And so he produces no real poem, but the 
echo of an Elizabethan sonnet, as thus: 

When I do see the laggard sun uprise 

Red herald of the death of sullied night. 
rhis 1s the typical “‘ fakement.”” The influence of Fitz is seen in grotesqueness, 
such as: 

bright confetti thrown 

Upon the dusty floor of Circumstance. 
Where the poet is sufficiently intelligent to avoid such flagrant artificiality and 
atfeetation, then his last line, which ought to be a culmination, thins off into 
Anna-Matilda-ism, such as: 

And sobs which shake you through the lonely night, 

or the mere futility of imitation, as: 

In far Aleppo, off the Street of Myrrh. 
Professor Raleigh, who writes of Boccaccio in the same journal, is as bookish 
as the sonneteers. 


In the Nineteenth Century ‘“‘ A German’s Impressions of India” is the most 
reidable paper. The writer, Dr. Georg Wegener, is enlightened, and he tries 
be fair. The paper was originally read te the Geographical Society of Berlin 
very important thing to-note, because speaking to his own countrymen 
very different from preparing an article for the leading review of a foreign 
country. On the whole, he admires the English government of India. It is 
ctive and not ostentatious. Among the compliments he pays us there is 
one, which is not without a sting in its tail: ‘‘ Another reason for the 
remacy of the English in India is undoubtedly their very special genius for 
rning, just as had the Romans. It is a gift peculiar to the English. Their 
mercial talent is not their greatest gift, and in this they have rivals, but 

r instinctive capacity for organisation and administration is unequalled.” 
critic answers the question, ‘‘ What has England done for India?” thus: 

ne figure alone speaks volumes. In 1800 the population of India was, in 

id numbers, one hundred millions ; in 1900 it was three hundred millions. 

s colossal growth is simply the result of peace and safety to life and property, 

ch English supremacy has assured to the greater part of India during this 

d, a condition of things never before experienced in India—nay, a condition 
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ring. Strange to say, the deadly extract from the monk’s-hood 
or wolf’s-bane plant is not mentioned under the heading of poisons 
in any of my works of reference, but we know that the drug is 
used in various prescriptions, especially those for quicting the 
action of the heart. Dr. Cockburn Smith, in an article in the Kennel 
describing painless death, mentions aconite as the usual dog poison, 
which produces horrible pains in the stomach and is not nearly 
as speedy in its action as prussic acid. My impression is that the 
presence of vegetable poisons in the system is less readily detected 
than that of others, but of this I am not quite sure. Dr. Cockburn 
Smith’s advice as to the painless extinction of dogs whose destruc- 
tion is necessary is worth recapitulating. If one of our canine 
friends has to be put out of the way, all of us would wish to accom- 
plish the deed with as little pain to him as possible. Small animals 
may be placed in a nearly air-tight case, into which chloroform in 
small quantities is pumped, but sometimes an hour elapses before 
unconsciousness is induced. The ideal method seems to be the 
hypodermic injection of one grain each of hyoscine and morphia 
(the dose for a large dog), dissolved in a teaspoonful of water. Then 
chloroform may be applied without alarming the victim. 
RESUMPTION OF FIELD TRIALS. 

There is an idea about that the National Pointer and Sette 
Field Trials that have till now been held annually in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrewsbury, and which this year did not take place, have 
been definitely abandoned for good. This is not the case. They 
were not held this year as, owing to the serious illness of the 
president, Colonel Cotes, and in view of the fact that they were 
to have been held on his property, the committee felt that there was 
no other course open to them at the time. Colonel Cotes, however, 
is much better, and we have authority for saying there is every 
intention, if all goes well, of carrying on this oldest of Field Trials’ 
meetings on the same lines as heretofore. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


unknown in Europe throughout the century. The material resources of India 
have also been most admirably developed by the enterprise of Englishmen.” 
The chief point against us he considers to lie in “ the not absolutely assured 
loyalty of the native troops.”’ It is interesting to note that he rises above the 
petty feeling of rivalry between England and Germany, and is rather of 
opinion that the great struggle in the future will be between the white and the 
coloured races. ‘* We must desire,” 
to defend her supremacy in India.” 


he concludes, “ that England may be able 


It is impossible to pick and choose among the articles in the National Revicw, 
for the simple reason that there is only one. Mr, Maxse on this occasion has 
turned his lively review into a pamphlet, and he pamphleteers very lustily about 
the great Marconi question. If he does nothing else, he at any rate creates 
the impression that the Editor of the National Review is a difficult proposition 
to handle, either in the witness-box or out of it. His history of the proceeding 
of the Committee will be read for its home thrusts, if for no other reason 


Mr. Douglas English also devotes his magazine, Wild Life, to a single subject 
this month. He has found a bird of the month in the cuckoo. As most of the 
photographs have already appeared in our pages, modesty forbids us to say 
how good they are. Miss Ethel Rolt-Wheeler writes on ‘‘ The Cuckoo in Poetry" 
but by some curious mischance she has only mentioned the famous “ Cuckoo 
Song" to misquote it, and misquote it villainously. Instead of 

Somer is icumen in 

Lhude sing cuccu, 
as it 1s printed in the “ Transactions of the Philological Society ” and in our own 
pages, she has this most extraordinary conglomeration of old and new : 

Spring is y-comen, 

Syngen loud, cuckoo ! 
In such a beautiful magazine it is a pity that the most exquisite of our very 
early English songs should be so mangled. 


From the pages of the Strand it is impossible to select wrongly. Here 
is something for every teader, be his taste for novel or short story, outdoor 
sport and horticulture, or indoor game and puzzle. To the Strand must be 
accorded the honour of being, without doubt or question, the most amusing 
and entertaining of all our monthly magazines. It is a matter of temperament, 
therefore, which contribution one likes best; but the present writer’s vote 
would be in favour of “ Arts and the Artful,” by Frankfort Moore, with illus- 
trations by Dudley Hardy. This will best please these who seek merriment 
in their monthly literature. 


Miss Friedlaender’s story, ‘‘ A Broken Reed,” in the Cornhill has even more 
than her usual force and grip; but it is too horrible to be pleasant reading, 
although its cleverness is beyond question. Miss Betham-Edwards continues 
to be vivacious in her “‘ From an Islington Window.” Her epigrammati 
“* general” is worthy of Dickens. ‘‘ The way of fine ladies when things go wrong,” 
she remarked. ‘ There is always a second-best heaven upon earth for such 
as them in the four-poster upstairs. There was Mrs. Thingamy, at my last 
place, always abed when rent and taxes come round, till Master by hook or by 
crook had paid ’em.”” But the Cornhill is always very readable. It is not so 
ambitious as some of its contemporaries; but what it attempts it does to 
perfection. 
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POLO NOTES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEAM CHANGES. 

HE retirement of Mr. Buckmaster at the last moment 
is certainly a blow to the hopes of the England team 
and its supporters. It is not only that we had hoped 
much from Mr. Buckmaster’s play, though his skill, 
resource and incomparable near-side forward hitting 

and control of the ball count for much, but even perhaps more 
on his leading and the moral force he gives to a team. The Old 
Cantabs have often won matches, even when not at their best 
in consequence of their captain’s excellent leading. The new team 
is an unknown quantity; as a team it would not be too strong a 
term to say it is a scratch team. Such small opportunities of 
practice as the team have had have been spoiled by the weather 
and the consequent heavy state of the ground. I have heard it 
said that, after all, combined practice is not so important, because 
the four or five players who are likely to take part in the Test 
Matches know each other’s play. That may well be, but is not 
enough. However good a team may be individually, or however 
well they may know each other's play, this is not the same thing 
as playing together day after day under the eye of a trusted captain 
and learning to support and to depend on each other at every 
turn of the game for weeks at atime. As polois played at present, 
it is something if the two forwards and the two backs are accus- 
tomed to each other. The relation of these players is so close 
and their combination most important. The great strength of a 
modern polo team in attack lies in the force and flexibility of the 
play of its forwards, and these depend in a great measure on the 
intimate combination which is partly a matter of temperament, 
partly of skill, and partly of long practice together. These advan- 
tages our team cannot have, at all events, when they leave England, 
whatever they may do during those six weeks in America. It will be 
noted that not only have the team not practised as a whole, but 
No. 1 and No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 have not played much together. 
It is quite a chance whether they fit each other ; much will depend 
on the man who becomes captain of the team during the few 
weeks that remain before the Test Matches begin. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE ENGLAND TEAM. 

et us see, then, what are the prospects of the team as at present 
constituted—-Captain Ritson, Captain Edwards, Captain V. Lockett 
Captain Cheape, and possibly Captain Lloyd. Some _ people 
think that if Captain Cheape were put forward, the place in which 
he did some of his best work and where he and Captain Edwards 
have already played together in 1911, and Captain Ritson were 
sent back, the team would be stronger. Captain Ritson is known 
to be a player of great resolution and resource, and his courage 
in an uphill game, already proved more than once in his regimental! 
team, would be a valuable moral as well as physical support in 
those critical moments which are bound to come in the course of 
a contest with such a team as will represent America next month. 
However, these matters will doubtless be weighed in due course, 
and must depend on the form shown by Captain Edwards and 
Captain Cheape both of whom, making all deductions for the 
disadvantages of the condition of the grounds, have not been at 
their best during practice. Another point which strikes everyone 
is that the absence of Mr. Buckmaster deprives the spare men 
of some of their value. It is no want of appreciation for the play 
ot Mr. Freake and Lord Wodehouse that makes us feel that 
without Mr. Buckmaster they are not at their best. That 
is only, after all, to say that they have played for years in 
his team, the Old Cantabs, and under his leadership, and 
that, in common with all polo players, they recognise and depend 
on his skill and leadership. 


SHALL WE WIN THE CUP, AFTER ALL? 

The leader lost, the team without combination, and the goal- 
hitting of some members of the team far below the American stan- 
dard of accuracy, seem to reduce the chances of the England team 
to such an extent as almost to make defeat a certainty. But there 
are compensations. The team is, individually, composed of some 
of the finest players. They have all had regimental training, and 
Captain V. Lockett has played all the cold weather with his regi- 
mental team and has formed one of the winning team of the Inter- 
Regimental Cup in India, of which I wrote about a fortnight ago. 
Combined practice is indispensable for every team, but men regi- 
mentally trained fall into their places more readily than civilians. 
In combining the civilian players for an important match, we 
have to consider the prospect of their temperaments being suitable 
for the perfect accord more and more necessary to success. But 
we have, at least, the probability that the regimentally trained 


player will subordinate his own individuality in a way that a civilian 
might not do. The four players bring to the game an experience 
of polo on many grounds and under difficult conditions, whic! 
must make them more adaptable to, and less likely to be affected 
by, unaccustomed surroundings. They are also superior horse 
men, and this adds greatly to the value of the fine stable o/ 
ponies which has been collected at Eaton. The pony, like the man 
has his idiosyncrasies, and a first-class pony will naturally be mor 
likely to do his best for a first-class horseman. Under these circum 
stances, and considering that the team consists entirely of first-clas 
players, is mounted to perfection and has some weeks of practic 
before them, I do not feel that there is any reason for despair. | 

would be foolish to say that at this point in the preparation th 

loss of Mr. Buckmaster is not a great blow, but their prospect 

are still quite good. For one thing there is, I think, a certai: 
advantage at polo, other things being fairly equal, in the cavalr 

spirit over the civilian temperament. The former certainly mak« 

combination more thorough and complete. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEAM. 

The tendency of opinion since the recent change is to th: 
arrangement of the team which I have always advocated—Captai 
Cheape (1), Captain Edwards (2), Captain Ritson and Captai 
Lockett (3 and 4), as may prove best suited to their play and th 
team. I know Captain Lockett to be a very fine player, with pa 
and brilliance, but I have never seen him play back, and have n 
idea as to whether he has the steadiness and resolution in tl 
adverse moments of the game which Captain Ritson possesse 
The last-named has held together a defeated team before now b 
the moral force of his own steadiness. In so severely contest« 
a match as the first Test Match is sure to be, it is a great matt 
for a team to have confidence in their No. 4. But if Capta 
Lockett is strong enough for the place, there is no doubt that Capta 
Ritson should be captain of the team and placed at No. 3. Capta 
Cheape is a good all-round player, and some good judges say he 
a first-rate back. Idonotdoubtit. But, nevertheless, he has do: 
most of his best work at No. 1, and when I have had the good fortu: 
to watch his play—and a most attractive player he is to look at 
he has been a forward player. Then he has played with Captain 
Edwards against the American team before, and these two ha 
really some practice in combination, which, in a scratch team li! 
ours, should go for a good deal. If, when the day comes, our men 
line out Captain Cheape, Captain Edwards, Captain Ritson ani 
Captain Lockett or Captain Lloyd, and the ponies are fit and w 
we may hope for victory. The original team which won the Cup 
was all soldiers and all Hussars. In the present case there are on 
Dragoon, one Dragoon Guard and two Lancers. 


POLO POLITICS. 


There has been a meeting of the County Polo Association 
and the Hurlingham Committee on the future of polo. The members 
of the committee and of the Polo Association are bound to silence 
Nevertheless, certain points are clear. The Hurlingham Committe: 
are considering the question carefully. They have realised that 
the question before them is a serious one. They will certainly 
therefore, make concessions and probably frame a constitution 
for the game. This will be fully representative, but the name of 
Hurlingham will be retained; yet the final decision of disputed 
points will rest with the whole body of polo players. The club 
has much to give up, and therefore will expect to be considered. 
Take, for example, the whole system of measuring and registration 
of ponies, which is in their ‘hands. Nor is this all, for it would be 
very difficult to improve on the way this important work is donc 
The more experience of polo and ponies I have, the more do I believe 
in a sound system of measurement, fairly administered; and 
after fourteen years of close connection with the measurements 
at the Islington Show, I am convinced that the Hurlingham syste: 
is fair to all and of great advantage to breeders. In fact, I hardly 
see how polo pony breeding could go on without some system o! 
measurement. 

THE OPENING OF THE SEASON. 

There could not have been a more barren opening to a })/l0 
season, which will probably be one of the most interesting «nd 
memorable in the history of the game. The rain has preven ed 
polo. There is, however, one point which every visitor to | 
clubs will notice, and that is the excellent quality of the turf | 1s 
year. The fact is, this spring has been one of the best for the gro. th 
of grass that I can remember. The turf is strong and clo: ly 
knit, and it is probable that we shall have a better surface than us 1a 
to play on. X. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 
For Country Houses. 








— 


Telegrams: “ Edmundsons, London.” 


SCOTTISH BRANCH : 
Eiectricity Works, Inverness. 


Self-Starting - Self-Regulating - Self-Stopping 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of country houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble of their own 
electric light installations. 

We will install in your own house an automatic electric light plant which actually works itself, and requires 
no attention whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and providing of fuel tor the engine. 
servant can do the necessary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics whatever. 
The batteries provide a constant supply of current 
new engine automatically starts working to recharge the batteries. 
stops, starting again only when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point. 

A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running 

Those who would like to install electricity in their houses without the cost and trouble of providing and 
maintaining their own plant should write for particulars of our new system, by which we supply a complete electric 
lighting plaat and maintain same in working order, charging by meter for the amount of electricity consumed 
The fullest particulars of this special scheme can be had on application 


An unskilled 


When you have used a certain amount of current this 
When they are fully charged the engine 


WE ARE ALSO EXPERTS IN PETROL AIR GAS AND ACETYLENE GAS PLANTS, AND 
CAN ESTIMATE FOR THESE AND ANY OTHER FORM OF LIGHTING, IF DESIRED. 
PERSONAL ADVICE AND ESTIMATES ARE GLADLY RENDERED, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 


>» EDMUNDSON S 


/ ELECTRICITY CORPORATION & 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 





Telephones : 2311 Victoria (3 lines) 


IRISH BRANCH : 
32, York Street, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


















in Unique Fabrics of various Styles and Qualities for 


CURTAINS 
COVERINGS 
& CARPETS 


Lichen Grey 
Parma Violet 
Autumn Brown 


Jade Green 
Royal Purple 


Delphinium Blue 


Fuchsia Red 
Muscatel Green 
Mulberry 
Chinese Buff 


PATTERNS, CATALOGUES AND COLOUR SCHEMES 


on application to 


B. BURNET & Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS, Lt 


198, REGENT STREET, W. 


And 22, GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





‘Berkefeld Filter 


If your eyes could see 


the impurities in your present water you 
would not hesitate a moment to instal a 


— 


which will render water 
pure, sparkling, harmless, and 


fit for drinking purposes. 


The filters are made in various sizes and 
patterns, such as pressure, pump & drip, 
so that all requirements can be suited 


To be Obtained Everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue ‘*A'' to— 


THE ‘BERKEFELD’ FILTERCo., Ltd. 


121, Oxford Street, W. 
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SUMMER HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS 


For this type of Building 
Browne & Lilly is the leading 
house in the world. In experi- 
ence, in resource, in skill and 
» in extent of business, no other 
firm can claim to be its equal 
—and nowhere else will you 
get_equal value. 


| Write for Illustrated Booklet 













BROWNE & 
LILLY, Ltd. 


(Manufacturers & Exporters), 
Erleigh Works, READING ° 
Station Works, GUILDFORD °5 a - 
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OUR DISTANT EMPIRE. 


LUMBERING AT KARACHI. 

IEUTENANT H. S. WURTELE, wiiting 
from the Royal Artillery Mess, 
Hyderabad, Sind, sends us some 
photographs, with a note on the way 
lumbering is carried on in Karachi. 

Those who have seen this done in Canada will 
notice a very great difference between the two 
methods; that is to say, between their 
machinery and the Indian coolies. He says 
“The foreman gave me the following infor- 


mation about the wood, etc. The square 
bulks are teak wood and are shipped to Karachi 
from Rangoon. The round logs are pine wood 
and come from the Malabar Coast. These 


arrive in Karachi about November and are left 
in the water until they are sold, usually about 
February A day’s work for two coolies is to 


saw one of the logs in half lengthwise.’’ 


FRUIT-GROWING IN AUSTRALIA. 
The Chairman of the Australian Royal 
Commission on the Fruit Industry writes some 


interesting notes in the Australian Press on the condition of 


fruit-growing in Australia Inter alia, he says: 
visited all the main fruit-growing centres. I feel 





SAWING A LARGE PINE 


as the outlook of the industry goes in Australia 


for export. As to quantities of fruit in the 
various States, I would say that Western 
Australia, South Australia, and New South Wales 
are nearly equal for quality and colour. Tasmania 
comes an easy first for quantity; her damper 
and cooler climate tends to give a large growth 
and large crop, especially in the southern portions 
of the island. Queensland is rapidly coming 
to the front as the leading State in regard to 
citrus fruits. Of course, in regard to tropical 
production, such as pines, bananas, etc., she 
has practically a monopoly. I noticed some 
startling results in regard to production in one 
district of Queensland. In the Blackall Ranges 
I saw numbers of orange trees, the average pro- 
duction of which, per tree, was thirty-two cases 
of fruit in the one season. It is common in 
Western Australia to pull 45 worth of apples 


’ 


from a single tree.’ 
A BOOK ABOUT QUEBEC. 
Quebec: The Laurentian Province, by Beckles 
Willson. (Illustrated). (Constable and Co.) 
THE author of Quebec (from Kebek, an Algonquin 
word) alludes to the city as one that never 


“We 
that 


LOG. 


have 


as tar 


generally, 
it is practically unlimited. A very healthy feature is the very ex- 
tensive plantations of new orchards in all the States, mainly apples 





COOLIES FLOATING THE LOGS TO SHORE. 


The square baulks ave teak, the round ones are pine. 





THE 


tails to thrill. This, of course, is true in one sense, though it must 
be confessed that most travellers look back on their first impressior 
of the Heights of Abraham as a disappointing one. To describe then 
is “‘ Gibraltar-like” is carrying poetic licence to an extrem: 
Throughout the book emphasis is laid on the priest as a rulin 
factor, the wealth of the Church and its absolute immunity from t! 
State. Incidentally Mr. Willson thinks that more might be dor 
by ecclesiastical influence to stimulate the artistic spirit of th 
Quebecquois. His sympathies are with the French Canadiar 
in his love of his language, his past and his traditions, an 
he does not attempt to conceal the fact. French Canadia 
enterprise, in spite of supposed signs to the contrary, is increasing 
and French trade with Canada has now grown till it excee 
that of Germany and holds the place after Great Britain a1 
America, “a result partly due to the activities of the Chamb: 
de Commerce Francaise of Montreal, founded in 1886 
There is an interesting chapter on the literature of Quebe: 
and the author writes very fully on the development ar 
expansion of the Province. Great advances have been mai 
recently in the introduction of improved methods of farmin 
Some attractive legends are narrated, including the prett 
story of St. Anne de Beaupré, close to whose shrine stan 
the cottage of Dalbec, who seems to have been tairly successt 
in the rdle of a disciple of Ananias. Sport does not ent 
much into the volume, but the author should be sure 
his facts when he says moose heads “in the far West oft 
attain a width across of seventy-five inches.” As a matt 
of fact, such monsters are extremely rare, and only fo 
recorded specimens equal or surpass this measurement. Ther 
is plenty of room in Quebec Province for new-comet 
but “ Quebec—I cannot repeat it too often—"’ conclud 
Mr. Willson, “can only achieve her destiny through the mor 
unity of her people; and that moral unity can only | 
encompassed by a mutual understanding.” The many illustrations add to th 
attractiveness of a volume which is written by a widely-read scholar who is 
enthusiast about his subject. 


“TEAM” HAULING A LARGE BAULK. 
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i Ghe Palace 


AN : of 

S) or 
Wy Lady Nicotine 
OPENING DAY: MAY 6th, 1913. 


RA PICCADILLY is 
JI from this day a Palace 
of Marvels wherein the 
smoker of refined taste will 
find everything that is best in 
truly high-class Tobaccos, 
Cigars, and Cigarettes. ‘“ The 
Palace of My Lady Nicotine” 
has been created by Carreras, 
Ltd., with no other thought 
than the comfort and pleasure 
of their patrons. Achieve- 
ments hitherto undreamt of 
have been accomplished in 
this beautiful edifice—a veri- 
table “Temple of Tobacco” 


[* the smoker wishes, he may select his 

tobaccos from the natural leaf, and 
have them cut and blended to his own 
desire. He may choose from the finest 
Yacca tobaccos for his cigarettes, or for 
pipe smoking he will find the world’s 
choicest tobaccos to select from. Simi- 
larly a pipe, a cigar or a cigarette holder 
can be made from the natural briar or the 
amber block whilst the customer waits. 
The hygienic conditions, and the dainti- 
ness will charm all lady smokers, to whom, 
as well as to masculine worshippers of My 
Lady Nicotine, a visit to 55 Piccadilly will 
become a delightful and profitable duty. 


CARRERAS, L7p. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANO 


Quality - Tone - Finish 


Distinction 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Convenient terms. Pianos of 
other makers taken in exchange. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL, LOWER SEYMOUR ST. W. 
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Toilet Luxury. 


INDISPENSABLE ALIKE TO THE 
BUSY MAN AND THE MAN OF 
LEISURE. ITS NAME AFFORDS 
THE KEY TO ITS MISSION 


QUICKSHAVE 


halves the time required for the morning shave. It 
dispenses altogether with the use of hot water, the 
necessity for rubbing and the tiresome waiting. 


IT IS PURITY ITSELF. 


It leaves an impression of cleanness and shaving 
perfection such as cannot be arrived at by the 
use of even the best toilet soaps. 


NO SMARTING. NOREDNESS. NO SCRAPING. 


One or two drops on the brush, a few passes round 
the face, and then, without waiting, the 
most luxurious shave possible. 

Bottles 6d. & 1/-, 4-Pirts 1/3, Pints 2/-. 
Of all Hairdressers, or cirect when actually 






















unobtainable locally. 
THE ELIE TOILET CO. 

(Branch of the Coun y 
Chemial Ltd.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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MOTORING IN NORTHERN JAPAN. 


NLY ten years ago motor-cars were almost unkown in 
Japan; it may seem strange therefore that much of 
the country is accessible to motorists; but though 

in the southern district and especially around Tokyo 


there is a good deal of motoring 


g, most people are 
<ontent with a glimpse of the magnificence of Nikko, with its 
beautiful torrent and its temple-groves ; and, perhaps, a visit to 
the Alpine haunt of Miyanoshita. 

A trip undertaken last year in North Japan shows that 
those who love ploneer-work of this kind still have opportunities 
of travelling through a beautiful mountain country, and of 
seeing the ordinary life of peasantry untouched by European 
influences and possessed of marvellous industry and ingenuity. 


The roads, though originally made for cart-traffic only, are 
surprisingly good on the whole, despite the havoc caused by 
torrential rains and occasional earthquakes. Now and again a 
bridge had been utterly destroyed during the rainy season, and 
we had to ferry our car across the river on a raft made of boats 
(sampans) lashed together—a somewhat tedious performance. A 
light car is to be preferred, because the bridges are not built 
for heavy traffic; and its clearance should be high by reason 
of the pitted nature 


and the softness of 


Ss 
the surfaces to be 
traversed ; the car we 
} 


i p- 


, which 


used was a 14-16 
Wolseley 
answered the purpose 
admirably. 
from Yokohama we 
took the old highway, 


Starting 


Oshu Kaido, on the 
east side of the main 
island and ran nearly 
due north to Aomori, 
situated on the gulf 
which faces the Isle of 
Yezo—noted for its 
aborigines, the hairy 
Ainos. Thence we 
returned by the west 
coast route to Nozoki 
in the 
U zen. The 
motoring occupied 


April, 


Province of 
actual 


nine days in 
and the _ distance 
covered was approxi- 
mately seven hundred 
miles. 

Some portions of 
the road in the north 
were exceedingly bad 

so bad that the 
glass in the top of the 
wind-screen was 
actually shaken out, 
and in one place 
where the road had 
been entirely washed 
away we had to per- 


suade the local rail- Herbert G. Ponting 


LOCOMOTION 


way station-master to 

let us take to the permanent way for a space. Fortunately I 
had provided myself with a letter of introduction from a high 
railway official in Tokyo, and by producing this, and uttering 
rapidly the names of all the railway people of importance I had 
ever met, obtained the permission I wanted. However, driving 
along the permanent way is not so easy as it would seem, nor 





IN 


was the rejoining of the road, by way of a ploughed field and an 
improvised plank bridge, entirely simple. However, with the help 
of an army of coolies we got through successfully, after being 
delayed some fifty minutes. 

At that time of the year nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the land, but one has to go right up country to realise to the 
Wild flowers, violets, 
azaleas and certain species of orchids abound in great profusion, 


full the magnificence of the cherry blossom. 


and the fresh greenery of the trees on the mountains is a continual 
delight to the eye. 
the Southerners in their manners, dialect and the form of thei 
houses, and at Kidzukuri one sees the “‘ 
in front of the shops and running the length of the village street 
these are built on account of the heavy snow which falls in th 
winter, when the village leads, if not a 
an indoor life. 


The people in the North are different from 


komise,’’ a sort of cloister 


sé 


cloistered,”’ at all events 


Rarely is one out of sight of blue hills or purple mountains 
moreover, an additional charm lies in the fact that nearly always ; 
river forms some part of the view, and the “ 
ing sound ”’ adds still further to the traveller’s enjoyment of th« 


beauty born of murmur 
scenery. The climate, too, in the springtime, is as near perfectior 
as can be imagined 
and the limpid blue 
ness of an April day 
in Japan is _beyon 
description. It is 
indisputabl 
fact that the sunsbin 
with which Japan is 
blessed is mirrored 
in the contentment 
and good naturé¢ 
of the people; it 
is markedly noticeable 
how dependent the 
Japanese are upon the 
weather, being essen- 
tially a sunshine-lov 
ing people ; rain and 
cloudiness chill in no 
small degree the 
genial current of their 
souls. 


too, an 


It has been asserted 
that flowers in Japan 
have no scent and 
that there are no 
birds. Like most 
generalisations, this is 
quite incorrect. As an 
antidote to it we pr 
scribe a trip along the 
San-in-do during the 
month of May, as 
then the air is fra 
rant with the scent o! 
azaleas, and at short 
intervals are fields 
a species of clov 
which smells divine! 
Stretches, too, of mt 
tard in blossom, are f 
from being scentle 
As to birds, there is the Japanese nightingale, and we have s 
goldfinches, sandpipers and kingfishers, and, unless we are vé 
much mistaken, have heard the “ clear, cool note of the cucko« 
By the middle of a spring day the insect world is chirpi 
away merrily enough, and the voice of the ‘“‘ mini’”’ is heard 
the land, and when the sun goes down the bubbling cho: 
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THE FINEST 
TOURING CAR 
IN THE WORLD. 


The 45/50 h.p. 1913 Live A 
Bore 120m/m. Stroke 160m/m. Double Cone Lea 
High Tension Double Pole Ignition. Wheelbase 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND RELIABLE CAR 


| Catalogue free on request from 
H MILNES-DAIMLER MERCEDES, Ltd., 132, Long 
Sole Representatives for the United Kingdom. 
"Phone No.—Gerrard 8912. Telegraphic 


Chassis and Cor 


MERCEDE 





‘*The car which set the fashion to the world.’’ 


Price of Chassis (with tyres), £825. EARLY DELIVERY. 


132, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


xle Model. 


ther Clutch. Bosch 
Ll feet 3. inches. 
IN THE WORLD. 


Acre, London, W.C. 


Address Milnesie, London 


nplete Cars on view at 


S SHOWROOMS 


























Kolle Foyes Chassis 
° Sarker Syody - 


Acknowledged 
The World’s Best Car 


EARLY 100 of these high- 
grade cars can always be seen 
being fitted with Barker 

Bodies to order at our London Works. 
Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. 


(Coachbuilders), LTD. 
COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
London Retailers and Body Specialists 
for Rolls-Royce Cars, 

66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 
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of the frogs rises from the paddy fields, and at times like these it 
would be a prosaic soul who did not feel the fascination of the 
country. 

As the most picturesque parts of the trip I should pick out 
that from Koriyama to Wakamatsu in the East, and from Aomori 
to Nozoki in the West 
miles, over excellent roads, on each side of which there is magni- 


The former is a run of from forty to fifty 


ficent scenery. Part of the way lies along the shore of Lake 
Inawashiro, and on the left hand, approaching Wakamatsu, looms 
up the volcano Bandai-san, famous for its disastrous eruption in 
1888. Wakamatsu itself lies in the centre of a plain, which, at 
this time of the year, is aflame with fields of mustard, and after 
the wild scenery through which one has approached the descent 
of the Takizawa Pass into the fertile plain affords an extraordinary 
contrast. The latter is a difficult country for a motor, and ours 
was the first car going southward to climb the Innai Pass, although 
it has been done from the southern side. But it is not only in the 


country itself that this charm is so apparent, and the welcome 





Herbert G. Ponting THE FOOT OF THE 


offered by a Japanese inn is a pleasing finish to a twelve-hour 
motoring day 

On your arrival mine host hurries to pay his respects, and 
bows his head to the earth, not once nor twice, but many times, 
and at intervals the various ne-sans, or maids, push aside the paper 
screen of your room, make their bow and shuffle lightly away again 
The great event of the evening is the bath; one divests one- 
self of one’s clothes and puts on a specially provided garment, 
not unlike a wadded dressing-gown. The bath itself is a largish 
tank filled to the brim with amazingly hot water, and as this one 
tankful has to answer the needs of all the inmates of the hotel for 
the evening, it behoves one to be early on the scence if one hankcers 
after absolutely clean water. It must be remembered, hcwever, that 
the Japanese never makes use of soap in the bath—his soaping is 
done outside, and sluiced off before he immerses himself in the tank. 
To the Western body the temperature of the bath is distinctly 
trying, and the ordinary European emerges therefrom looking very 
much like a parboiled lobstc1 

After the bath comes dinner From our own point of view 
this is the least satisfactory part of a Japanese inn, and we heartily 


endorse the dictum that ‘“ Japanese food produces a feeling of 


satiety without satisfaction, and of repletion without sustenance.” 


FALLING WATERS. 
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As soon after the meal as one feels inclined for bed, one claps one’s 
hands, and, when the ne-san appears, asks her to spread one’s 
“futon,”’ a performance which affords some opportunity of gauging 
one’s popularity and standing in the eyes of the hotél peopk 

A futon, which is a thick quilt, is laid on the floor, and on it you 
sleep. For the ordinary Japanese one futon is ample, but for the 
pampered limbs of the foreigner more are deemed necessary, and 
at places where we have created a particularly good impression 
our futons have been piled as much as five feet high. If regarded 
as a couch the comforts of the futon are indisputable ; we generally 
sleep soundly enough till the screeching of the “‘ amado,”’ or wooden 
shutters, cries ‘‘ Sleep no more.’’ These wooden shutters are re- 
quired by police regulations to be put up_every night, and it is 
most disappointing to find that though all day in a Japanese inn, 
one can, by opening the various screens, live practically in tle 
open air, yet at night one is boxed up and denied it. The ama 

run in badly-fitting sockets, and the din when they are put up «1 
taken out is truly hideous, and as they are generally removed about 


Copyright 


5 a.m. the prudent man goes early to bed to make certain of his 
beauty sleep. 

As soon as the amado have been removed, we get up to see 
what sort of a day it is. ‘If we find it pouring with rain 
Japan the sky can weep in no half-hearted fashion—we may, perhaps, 
think we will try to slumber again. But this is not possible 
for the futons are gone. Some watchful ne-san has spirited them 
away, and get up you must. Breakfast, at which cold rice is the 
piéce de résistance, is hardly a hilarious meal, but as soon as we ar 
on the road again such minor disadvantages, are forgotten m 


and in 





delight at the scenes which present themselves to the eye. 

The Japanese up-country are in every sense of the word 4 
minutely thorough people, and to realise this one has only to |ook 
at the landscape, which is divided up into innumerable small 1 lds 
and from a height resembles nothing so much as a pie 0! 
patchwork, or to watch them at their various daily wi*ks 
To sights of this sort and to contact with such a people th 
motor gives access, and when everything has been taken ante 
consideration, the goodness of the roads is amazing. Of co fs, 
there are bad patches, but that is only to be expected, and 
the spice of adventure without which no sport is complete. [he 
chief difficulties are occasional bridges and the sharp turn ©! 
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| OUR REPUTATION 


is based on the constant satisfaction obtained 
from our tyres. WE CANNOT AFFORD 
TO LOSE OUR REPUTATION, therefore, 


We maintain ovr Quality, as it has always been—The Highest. 
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Three Ribbed Tyres 


embody this standard of excellence and have 


aiways been used with success in the principal 
Racing Events. The additional thickness of 
tread given by the 3 longitudinal Ribs (which 
also greatly facilitate steering) makes for 


Longer Service—Reduced Tyre Bill. 


Use our “T.T.” Pattern CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Gt. Britain), Ltd. Try “CONTINENTAL,” Tennis 
Motor Cycle Tyres. . 3/4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. Balls of Perfect Balance! 


B321 
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some of the mountain passes, and when one has, as has been 
our lot, negotiated eleven particularly trying hairpin bends 
in the course of an afternoon, one feels strongly that the night’s 
rest has been well earned, and, more strongly still that what the 
motor enables one to see in Japan far more than compensates 
one for these minor troubles of the road. A. Pickarp Scott. 


CARS ON THE ROAD. 
THE 25 H.P. VAUXHALL. 

OME eight or nine years ago we paid a visit to an engineering 
works on the south side of the Thames in order to 
inspect the first batch of Vauxhalls in course of con- 

struction. The car, which has since become world-famous, was 





25 H.P. VAUXHALL ENGINE: NEAR SIDE. 


then a little single-cylinder machine, with a horizontal engine placed 
somewhere beneath the seat and with an empty bonnet in front 
to comply with the dictates of fashion. We remember being struck 
with the honesty of the workmanship and the thought bestowed 
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on what was even then a somewhat old-fashioned design, and pre- 
dicting a successful future for a car which was born of obvious 
enthusiasm and sound engineering experience. The original 
Vauxhall soon gave place to more powerful models on more modern 
lines, and in 
1908 the firm 
commenced 
the long series 
of successes in 
open competi- 
tions which in 
two or three 
years gave it 
an established 
position in the 
front rank of 
British motor 
manufacturers. 
In reliability 
trials and hill- 
climbing com- 
petitions and 
on the track THE NEW VAUXHALL OIL FILTEI 
at Brooklands 

a Vauxhall was generally to the fore, and it is doubtless to 1 
vast store of experience gained in such events, where a chasis 
is often tested almost to destruction, that much of the excelle1 
of this car as a private carriage to-day is due. 





For the current year the standard Vauxhall chassis intend 
for the European market are four in number: the “A” ty; 
16—20 h.p.; the “ D” type, 25 h.p.; the “C” type, “ Pri 
Henry,” 25 h.p.; and the six-cylinder “ B”’ type, 35 h.p. A 
special type of each power is also made for use in the overseas 
dominions. Probably the most interesting of the four mod 
as representing the latest development of Vauxhall practice, 
the ‘‘D” type 25 h.p., and we gladly availed ourselves recent) 
of an opportunity of testing its capabilities on the road. in 
these days it is seldom that one comes across a car by a maker 
of repute that calls for criticism, except, perhaps, in minor details. 
A high level of all-round excellence has been reached, which gives 
little scope for comment and comparisons. There are, howe, 
in the case of most cars, one or two qualities which stand out 
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BENZ ESSAYS: 0x Steering. 


A point that every potential buyer of a motor car should never lose 
sight of is the steering. If the movement is coarse and heavy, it will not 
only add to the fatigue of driving, but to the danger, in that greater judg- 
ment will be required in sudden emergencies. 

The perfect steering, and the safest, must be so light and subtle in 
action as to enable the driver to turn the front wheels of a heavy machine 
from lock to lock without any perceptive effort while the car is standing still. 

This is exactly what you can do with any Benz model, from the 
popular 12/20 h.p., to the monster racer of 200 h.p. The motion is so 
beautifully light and smooth as to enable the car to be manceuvred in a 
small or crowded garage by one hand. It will be realised, of course, that such 
steering imposes a far greater strain on the mechanism than in actual use on 
the road, where the movements are largely assisted by the speed of the vehicle. 

It must be remembered, however, that it is wrong for speed to assist the 
steering—if it does it is a sure indication that the steering is heavy, that the 
wheel must be held unnecessarily tight all the time and that the steering wheel 
will oscillate violently when the front wheels strike a bumpy piece of road. 

The Benz steering wheel, on the contrary, although so light and per- 
fectly rhythmical in normal action or control, would not be affected if the 
car ran over a rut or stone, even when the driver's hands were released 
from their hold altogether. 

The Sole Concessionnaires for Benz Cars in the United Kingdom are 
The Brompton Motor Co., Ltd., of 78/82, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 
They will be very pleased to demonstrate to intending purchasers the above 
facts in their showrooms, and later, if desired, by a practical test on the road. 








12-20 H.P, Benz Coupé. 
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WOLSELEY 16/20 H.P. TORPEDO PHAETON. Price comp.Lete, £460. 
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BK “TT is the all-round excellence, without any special he 
“8 point obtruding itself on the notice, that gives to the 
u Wolseley car alike its character and its appeal. The car 

am even surpasses one’s anticipations concerning a firm | 
= whose products have, nevertheless, stood for years as Fi 
typical of the best that Britain can produce in the 
matter of motor engineering.”"—H. Massac Buwisi 
. A in the Morning Post. Pd 
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above the others and give the model in question a distinctive 
character. 


In the 25 h.p. Vauxhall the characteristics which struck 
us most forcibly were its excellent springing, the extreme 


ease with which the change-speed gear could be manipulated, 
even by one who was unaccustomed to its peculiarities, and the 
power of rapid acceleration. These are points which appeal both 
to passenger and driver and go far towards constituting the perfect 
touring machine. In enumerating theSe three outstanding qualities 
We found 


the steering light to the hand, the clutch perfectly smooth in action, 


we have by no means exhausted the merits of the car. 


and the brakes powerful! and progressive in operation. The speed 





A 


H.P. VAUXHALL WITH TORPEDO 


Nw 
wt 


on the level and the hill-climbing capabilitics are such as to enable 
a high average pace to be attained in any type of country, even if 
traffic considerations and cross-roads necessitate constant slowing 
down. We met with no hill that necessitated a change of gear 
below third ; but, judging from the car’s capabilities on that speed, 
we should imagine that it would make light of almost any gradient 
on the second of its four gears. Two minor criticisms are perhaps 
justified. The silencer hardly seemed up to the standard of modern 
efficiency from the point of view of muffling the exhaust, the beat 
of the engine, though pleasant to the ear of the practical motorist, 
being somewhat more audible than is usual in these days, when 


absolute silence is so often expected. The other point concerns 


BODY. 
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the accelerator, which in the car we drove was controlled by a 
spring far stronger than is necessary, and was therefore calculated 
to cause some fatigue of the leg on a long run. These, however, 
are obviously points of small importance, and hardly detract from 
the merit of a car which may be described as an excellent specimen 
of the modern full-powered vehicle for all-round purposes. 

Turning to the constructional features of the Vauxhall, onc 
is immediately impressed by the simplicity of the design and the 
excellence of the workmanship employed.4@ We have often remarked 
on the former point at the Olympia Show, where the firm’s exhibi 
tion chassis for several years past has always attracted attentior 
by reason of the contrast which it offers to the complicated lookin; 
machines by which it is generally surrounded 
In particular is this characteristic noticeable i: 
the engine, with its clean monobloc casting an 
almost entire absence of exposed piping. Th: 
bore and stroke of the four-cylinder motor ar 
g5m.m. and 140m.m. respectively, the valvc 
being atranged all on the left or near side an 
the springs and tappets enclosed by two ne: 
On the same side are situate 
the Bosch high-tension magneto, driven by 
dog-coupling mounted a shaft extendin 
from the timing-gear casing, and a neat oi 
filler, with a level indicator placed at its sid 
The off-side of the engine is occupied by tl 
White and Poppe carburettor. Cooling 
effected on what is described as the Vauxh: | 
system of assisted thermo-siphon circulatio 
the novel feature of which consists of a sma | 
fan arranged in the water inlet pipe from the radiator, 
driven by the same spindle which carries the ordinary air fan. 

The lubrication is of the genuine pressure-fed type, a small pum > 
drawing oil from the sump in the base chamber and forcing it t» 
the five main bearings which support the crankshaft, the latt: 
being bored in order to carry the oil to the big ends. The pump 
itself is of the plunger type, and is driven, together with the air- 
pump for supplying pressure to the fuel tank, by a ball-bearing 
eccentric on the rear end of the camshaft. In the sump a novel 
type of filter is arranged, consisting of a gauze-covered tray which 
The clutch 
is of the multiple disc type, and lubricated by graphite, which gives 


cover-plates. 


on 


al 


can be easily withdrawn for cleaning when necessary. 

















Do we 


realise what going a journey 





and meant for 


it, 
hundred and fifty years ago 
could afford to pay the tare demanded 


that incredibly short time 


way, too Staue ¢ 


Bath was three days London 


by the 


journey trom 
Flying Machine 


ing dug out of ditches, the passengers were having their purses “‘ lifted 


we who live in these days have something to be thankful for 


But though we no longer fear the highwaymen on 
of being ‘* held up world-famous 


unless the 





s fitted 
re world for 25 years 


This is the earliest of the practical pneumatics 


The greatest safeguard for an uninterrupted journey is the Dunlop 


toll of the road 


The Dunlop Rubber Co.. Ltd.., 
Paris 


4, Rue du Colonel Val. jerlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110. 


















’ TOURING TALKS, No. 5. 


who travel along our smooth well-kept highways 
of to-day in luxuriously appointed cars ever pause to 
meant to our fo efathers ? 
By travel we mean going from one place to another ; 
our ancesters, however, spelt the word in its original 
aches of the early days brought travai! of a very sore kind 
and even then only those who 
were able to encompass the distance in 
According to old-time stories it usually happened that when the coach was not 
by gentlemen of the road, so 


the heath, our journeys are not free from the risk 


LOP 


and has occupied the foremost place in the 


A set of Dunlops means an 
surance against trouble, whilst their marvellous qualities of endurance free the owner from the constant 


Aston Cross, Birmingham: and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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Every make All Repairs, © 
of Chassis Renovations, | 
and the or | 
Complete Car Conversions 
supplied promptly 
on effected at | 
advantageous 133, Long Acre 
terms. to estimate. | 
ENQUIRIES MULLINER,LONG ACRE. INSPECTION 
) —_ INVITED. SUGGESTED. 
+ wt 
seine The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected see aiaiaaee 
ba in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations pny ( 


GERRARD. 
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SELF-STARTING. 
SELF - IGNITING. 
SELF- LIGHTING. 


demonstrated 
the elimination of 
automobile troubles.” 








No. 1.—-The Cadillac has demonstrated no single feature 
more remarkable than the absence of repair necessities 
wherever it is in use. 


No. 2._-There is a sameness about the reports received 
from all over the world that is strikingly significant. 


No. 3.—Thousands of these dependable cars have been 
in constant use for many months, travelling many 
thousands of miles under all sorts of conditions, and 
the record, as shown by reports received from owners, 
is invariably the same. 










20-30 h.p. Cadillac fitted with Enelish- 
built Internal Drive Limousine Body. 





No. 4.—Repair work—the least in motor-car history. 
Engine troubles—almost absolutely absent. 


No. 5.—-This record, which is one of the most unique 
ever developed in the automobile world, is and can be 
due to but one thing—the scrupulous workmanship 
which distinguishes the Cadillac. 


No. 6.—Cadillac workmanship demands a fineness of 
fit so absolute that it can be measured only in units 
of less than the thickness of a single hair. 


No. 7.To which precision is due the incomparable 
smoothness of Cadillac operation. 


No. 8.—-And to this precision is due the fact that the 
thousands of cars now in continuous use in owners’ 
hands have required practically no attention beyond 
the ordinary care which the owner should bestow 
on his car as a matter of course. 


4 


F. S. BENNETT, Limited (C*4illsc,Mgtors.) 


CADILLAC CORNER, 219-229, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


relegrams relephone 


“Erimssex, Westcentr, Lonpos Gerrard 9265 and 9266 
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COACH BUILDERS 
AND TO THE 
AUTOMOBILE ROYAL 
CARRIAGE FAMILY. 
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MODERN and ARTISTIC 
COACHWORK 


The accompanying picture is representative of the handsome 

type of coachwork supplied by Cole’s. The graceful and 

distinctive lines, the generous front doors which provide 

plenty of protection and comfort to front-seat passengers ; 

and the admirable blending of the sloping bonnet with the 

curved dash, all combine to show that the coachwork was 
specially designed to suit the chassis. 


AGENTS FOR: Vauxhall, Valveless, Mors and Lava. 


WM. COLE & SONS, Ltd., 
92, High Street, Kensington; 235, Hammersmith Road, W. 


HIRE, REPAIRS. 


GARAGE, 








Phones -— 


3533 
& > Western. 
$33 


Cole Landaulette 
ona 
25 h.p. Vauxhall 
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“MOST PERFECT SMOOTHNESS” 


Writing of the 


26 H.P. EIGHT-CYLINDERED 


YeDion Bouton. 





on January 24th, 1913, 
MR. WM. WHITALL, 
of the “PALL MALL GAZETTE,” says: 


“On the road it is a most attractive car, and 
course — runs with most perfect smoothness. 
it is to the ‘six’ what the latter is to the ‘ four.’ 





Chassis, with 880 120m.m. standard Tyres, £506-10 +0. 


Worm drive, £25 extra. 


Write for leaflet describing the 1913 eight-cylindered 
De Dion Bouton models. 


DEFERRED PAYMENT PURCHASES ARRANGED. 


City 3151 DE DION BOUTON (1907), LIMITED 
G Lines). 100,GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W. 


“ Andesite Reg - 


London. alll 


_ 
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a very smooth engagement. Four speeds and a reverse, actuated 
through a gate change are provided by the gear-box, the standard 
axle gearing giving a speed of twenty-nine miles an hour, with the 
engine running at one thousand revolutions per minute. The rear 
axle is of substantial design, the rear wheels being carried on 
tapered steel tubes projecting from the cast-steel casing, which 
contains the bevel gear and differential. An excellent feature of 
the transmission system is the fitting of a stout torque stay between 
the rear axle and the gear-box. 

Both brakes are of the internal expanding type, the foot 
the 
provided 


brake acting on the drum enclosing the foremost of two 
with the 
The steering is of the and 
lock is The and 
on roller-bearings, and the worm wheel is arranged so that it can 


each at an 


universal joints which propeller shaft is 


wheel type, and ampk 


shafts 


wolim an 


provided. worm wheel are carried 


be mounted in three successive positions, angle of 


120deg. with the previous one, thus enabling any wear to be easily 
and cheaply taken up without expensive replacements. 
detachable artillery wheels, shod with Dunlop tires 820m.m. by 


Vauxhal! 


120m.m., ate fitted as standard ; but other makes of covers and wire 
wheels may be substituted if desired. The chassis has a wheel 
base of roft. roin. and a space available for bodywork of 8ft. 8in 
The price is £465 without coachwork, of which the purchaser has 
a wide selection ranging from a two-seater up to a luxurious saloot 
limousine. 

A NOVEL NUMBER PLATE. 

Judging from the number of cars seen on the road with badly 
placed and almost illegible number plates, there seems to be ampk 
scope for the new type of plate which has been placed on the market 
by Messrs. Taylors of Green Lane, Wolverhampton. 
work consists of copper wire mesh painted black, and on this ar 


The ground 
a] 


fixed the letters and number, which are of polished aluminium 
As a result the 
figures stan 
out well, and 
are alway: 
neat in appear- 
ance. The 
front plate can 
be attached 


if, E-1453 4 j= } either to the 

ats front axle o1 
iv: to the radiator 
and in the 





latter position 


A NEW TYPE OF NUMBER PLATE. it has the great 


advantage of 
not diminishing to any appreciable extent the efficiency of th« 
cooling surface. 
DRIVING IN RAIN. 

The ordinary wind-screen, as everyone 
defects. Not the least of these is the fact that in heavy rain 01 
in fog it has to be lowered in order to allow the driver to see ove! 
it, in which position it also allows the rain and wind to enter the 


knows, has many 


car. If the driver wears glasses these will be covered with moistur 
making driving very difficult in the daytime and nearly impossible 
at night, when every light is reflected a thousand times in the drops 
of water. In the ‘“ Imperial Year Book,’’ recently published by 
the Autocar, a very practical arrangement for overcoming this 
difficulty is described, under the title of ‘‘ Keeping out the Rain.”’ 
Recognising that the only effective means of doing this is by the 
use of ‘Visor ’’ type, where the driver 
looks through an opening between the upper and lower portions 


a double screen of the 


of the screen when these are both inclined forwards, it shows how 
the same result can be arrived at in a much more convenient manner 


PS 


a 





CABRIOLET BY COLE AND SONS. 


A COUPE 
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Ww The 1913 edition of the Michelin Guide contains detailed itineraries 


between all important towns, forming a network to which other smaller towns are joined up; dangerous 
hills; road surface; places of interest ; 286 town plans; 2,500 recommended hotels, with tariffs: 51 detailed 
‘xcursions ; sectional maps of the whole of the British Isles: abundant local information, including 
repairers, car agencies, garages open at night and on Sundays, etc. <A complete list of ferries and 


toll-gates is also given, together with full details of sea-transport, time-tables, fares, freightage-rates, etc. 


The Guide can be obtained, free of charge, from any Michelin Stockist, 
or we will send you a copy direct on receipt of P.O. for 1/3. 


Address: Michelin Guide, 81, Fulham Road, London. S.W. 
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Tal 
Light Car 
£ 4 85 Ses 









Three 
Years’ 









R.A.C. Rating 9.5. Tax £3 3s. 











ALIGHT yet substantial car, 

small in price and cheap to 
run. Petrol consumption 40 
miles per gallon. Simple in 
construction and easy to man- 
age single-handed. Ample 
room for two and luggage 
space. Remarkably | silent 
and free from vibration. 


Write for Booklet and name of nearest Agent 


TheStandard MotorCo., Ltd. 


Standard Motor Works, Coventry. 
London Agents 


Pytchley Autocar Co., Ltd., 
179-181, Great Portland Street, W. 















Guarantee. 






















Gas- Gas- 
Engine Engine 
Fame" Fame” 


| HE PERSISTENT HILL CLIMBING 


A car that consistently proves __ its 
superiority under the great strain of open competition, 
will as consistently prove its superiority under the 
working condition of everyday use. 





A demonstration will emphasize the 
Crossley claim. Make arrangements early. 


CROSSLEY MOTORS, LTD. 
(Dept. U), Gorton, Manchester. 





London Office 
Chas. Jarvott 
& Letts, Lid. 


4i, Great Marl- 
borough Sit.,W. 


Chassis Prices 
(with tyres) 
IS hp. - £350 
20/25 hp. £475 


























iM SUCCESSES OF CROSSLEY CARS, 
achieved during the past three years against all 
comers, is the surest criterion of value and unfailing 
reliability that can be submitted to the motor buying 
public. 
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This is done by having a simple form of single screen fixed to the 
car, which is quite sufficient in ordinary weather and is considerabh, 
neater in appearance than the double wind-screen, besides having 
the additional advantage of costing less. The top portion of th, 
“Visor "’ is formed by an extension of the hood, and consists «; 
a light wooden frame panelled with celluloid. This frame is fastene: 
to the front of the hood by straps ; when the hood is folded back, 
the frame lies flat on the top of it ; when the hood is up, the fran 
projects out in front, lying on the straps of the hood, which ar 
fastened down to the front wings, and occupying just the san 
position as the top half of a double screen, except that it has thy 
advantage of joining on to the hood. As there is no question o; 
looking through this part, it is not necessary that it should be trans 
parent, celluloid only being preferred to canvas in order to prev: 
the interior of the car being darkened. In this way the top h 
of the “‘ Visor ’”’ is only brought into action when required. 


SOME OFFICIAL TRIALS. 

A batch of certificates relating to recent official trials has b: 
issued by the R.A.C. Two give the results of top-gear tests o 
6—8 h.p. Globe, a single-cylinder car of English manufacty 
save the engine, which is of French origin. The bore and str \x 
are 105m.m. and 120m.m. respectively, and the gear ratio on t 
speed is 4 to 1. The route followed included the most crow: 
streets of the City and West End, and the car was started and dri 
on top-gear only. The first trial came to a premature conclusi 


as the engine could not be restarted after the luncheon stop ow 
to the sticking of the exhaust valve. The trial was renewe 
week later and was perfectly successful. A total distance 
79 miles was covered on top-speed at an average of 10°7 n 
an hour for the running time, the number of traffic stops being 1 
The other two certificates relate to tests of a ‘“ Favor 
carburettor, the peculiarity of which is that it is provided w 
two sources of fuel supply to the engine, a central jet and a by-p ss 
entering the induction pipe at the butterfly throttle. The « 
burettor was fitted to a 28—35 h.p. Benz. The first trial was 
conducted at Brooklands. With benzol as fuel the consumptior 
varied in the early tests from 19°5 miles per gallon at 13°17 miles 
per hour to 15°59 miles per gallon at 48°79 miles an hour. Thos 
results, however, obviously did not reveal the real capabiliiie: 
of the carburettor, as, after adjustment and grinding in the valves, 
33°4 miles per gallon was achieved at 13°35 miles per hour, th 
consumption falling as the speed was increased, till at 37°17 miles 
per hour 21°67 miles per gallon was recorded. At the lower spced 
named the ton miles per gallon worked out at the high figure oi 
62°34. Without altering the adjustment of the carburettor, petro! 
was then used in place of the benzol, when results ranging from 
26°57 to 20°68 miles to the gallon were shown according to thx 
speed. The second trial was held on the road at an average speed 
of 19°3 miles an hour. Benzol was used and the consumption 
worked out at 27°38 road miles or 54°94 ton miles per gallon. 


ITEMS. 

The Brooklands programme for Whit Monday consists of no 
fewer than ten motor-car and motor-cycle events and an aeroplan 
handicap. Racing commences at noon. 

Among English makers taking part in the St. Petersburg 
Automobile Exhibition, which opens on May 18th, are the Austin, 
Napier and Vauxhall firms. The Austin exhibit will consist of a 
20 h.p. with “‘ Defiance”’ stream-line body, a 10 h.p. “‘ Clifton” 
coupé and a 20 h.p. chassis. 

The Royal Motor Yacht Club has received a notification from 
the Automobile Club de France that in addition to the three boats 
which have already been built to represent France as challengers 
for the British International Trophy this year, two new boats, 
7 metres and 9 metres in length respectively, have been recentl\ 
entered. The French club is therefore arranging to hold eliminating 
trials to select a team of three boats for the contest, which will tak« 
place under the auspices of the Royal Motor Yacht Club earl 
in August. 

An English motor-cycle, a 3} h.p. Rudge, won the Italian motor- 
cycle race, known as the Circuito del Po, on April 26th and 271! 
last. The total distance was 640 miles, and the Rudge covered 
the circuit in 15h. g9min. 44sec., or over an hour less than was 
occupied by the second machine. A Rudge also made the fastest 
time in the hill-climb. 

The May number of the “ Austin Advocate’’ contains th 
usual excellent miscellany of practical information, humour «nd 
descriptive matter. The article on tackling a refractory 
which declines to start is the best and clearest of the mn) 
which have been written on this subject, and should prove of \ 
to a wider circle than of those to whom it is addressed.’ The d 
of a motor tour undertaken by three ladies and two ama 
chauffeurs makes more than usually interesting reading. 
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There is an actual 
Saving in Petrol 


in addition to other 
economies effected 
by the use of 








CORD MOnOR TYRES 


We should like to send you a 
little book telling all about 
Palmer Cord Tyres, and in which 
you will find proof of the saving. 


Will you write for it to-day? 


THE PALMER TYRE, LTD. 





119, 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
tyriconts Westcent,  TLONDON, W.C. Tale Gerrard 


(4 lines). 
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CAR 


provi jes the opportunity of making the acquaintance of the country's beauty spots 
in comfort. and at a minimum of expense. For Catalorue of Humber Cars write 

HUMBER, Ltd., Coventry. LONDON: 32, Holborn Viaduct, I 60-64, Brompton K¢« aad 
S.W REPAIR WORKS: Canterb —. Road, Kiiburn. SOUTHAMPTON: 27. London R 
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In the Great Winter Trials 
| held in Sweden recently the 


Lanchester 


in addition to receiving an 
excellent award, secured a 


Special Gold Medal for making 


a Lower Petrol Consumption 


than any other of the 66 cars 
competing. 
THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
95 New Bond St Armourer Mills. 38 King St. West. 























“ There's not an inch of cotton in a mile of Tevia.”’ 

The Superiority of e° 
lies not only in the beautiful al!-woo! material, but in the 
dignified designs and the subdued and rich colourings 
Tevia gives a note of distinction and a recurring s-nse 


of pleasure and satisfaction to the wearer. 
Suitable for Business, Pleasure, or Professional wear. 





Ask your Tailor to shew you Patterns. 


R4G STEWART BROS. & CO., Ingram St., Glasgow. ® 











Feria Enercency GRIP 


WILL GET YOU OUT OF THE RUT. 


Don't be hung up by the roadside. Travel over grass- 
land tothe Golf Links, Racecourse, Army Manceuvres, 
Shooting Expeditions, Snowfields and the like, without 
skidding troubles. They are attached and removed ina 
few minutes; always effective ; cost much less than chain 










grips; fitany tyre. Specially constructed to “give” to 
the resiliency of the tyre. Sold in sets of 10. 
Size A" 700’'s to 9910's... 30/- 
+ a ‘ sss ve Fe 


KENA, Ltd., Soring Specialists, Keynsham. Bristol. 











FOR HIRE or PURCHASE. 


Elegantly appointed Landaulettes and 

Limousines for the coming season. 

Special Quotations for Yearly Contracts. 
ALL PARTICULARS APPLY TO— 


J. M. ROBERTS, Semley Place, Victoria, S.W. 


Telephone : 6094 Victoria. 











TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREENS } 
E. & H. HORA, Ltd. . 
36-38, PECKHAMRD.,LO a 4 


nd Branches. 
Telegrams—“* Linchpin, a 
Tel 3760 Hop (2 lines). 





Largest Motor Works in London. 
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EARLY SEASON FOR PARTRIDGES. 


HERE are several indications this year that it is likely to 
be an early season with the partridges It counts for 
nothing that the pairing was unusually early, for it 
often happens that the birds select their mates awav 
back before the turn of the year, and then, if the spring 

should be cold, do not go to nest till even after the normal date. 
But this year, before April was out, there were many nests with a 
tolerably full clutch of eggs in them. It is likely that birds, in 
some instances, might have begun sitting before May came in, 
though that has not appeared in any of the reports received by 
us. Last year, it may be remembered, the hatch out of some 
exceptionally forward nests was extremely early—even before the 
first of June—and apart from the influences of the present spring, 
it is natural that birds which themselves hatched out earlier than 
usual should be earlier in their disposition to go to nest when the 
next spring came. No doubt the mildness of the winter was all 
in favour of early nesting, and pheasants also were found dropping 
their eggs before the standard date. They, however, are always 
less regular in this, as in most of their domestic affairs, than the 
partridges. Many a partridge owner hailed the heavy fall of snow 
late on in the spring as a circumstance likely to put back the nesting 
of the partridges. It is not, on the whole, to be wished that they 
should anticipate the statutory time by many days. Neither is a 
spell of heavy rain, such as we have had, at all against the birds’ 
welfare, for in a dry spring they are only too apt to nest in the 
ditches and watercourses, and then when the rain comes the nest 
is ruined. But it is likely that it is onlv a few pairs, compaiatively, 
that are thus precocious in their nesting, and that we shall see the 
great majority of the birds hatching out just about the usual 
date—June 2oth, or a day or two on either side of it. This is 
said chiefly with regard to the birds in the Eastern Counties, for 
the statutory date slightly varies in different localities. 


EARLY HATCH OF WOODCOCK. 

There were young woodcock hatched out this year—not one 
brood only, but many—as early as the first week in April and as 
far North as Aberdeenshire. That is a report based on what keepers 
have seen when hunting the coverts for the wild pheasants’ eggs. 
In the South we may not quite realise it, but in Aberdeenshire 
and much of Scotland it has been a particularly late spring, which, 
of course, makes the early hatch out of these birds the more interest- 
ing. And it is an interest which has a practical bearing un the right 
legislative protection that ought to be accorded to this bird. It 
has been stated, and it has also been contested, that the woodcock 
is double-brooded in this country. It has been confidently stated 
to be so in Lincolnshite, and it has been neailv as confidently 
denied that it is so in Northumberland and on the estate of 
the Duke of Northumberland, where very close attention has been 
paid to the woodcock, to the marking of the nestlings and so on, 
for many years now. However, this is a case in which a little 
positive evidence must go to the outweighing of a good deal of 
negative, and the statement that the birds are not double-brooded 
in any locality is, of course, in the latter category. Now we find 
that in Scotland the woodcock hatche off thus early in the spring ; 
we find, too, that if we are shooting on the low ground and in the 
outlying coverts at all early in the autumn we may find home-bred 
young birds there in September. The inference is hardly possible 
to avoid that these later youngsters are of a second brood and that 
the bird is truly double-brooded in Scotland—not merely in the sense 
of bringing up a second brood to replace one that has suffered 
accidental destruction, but in the real sense of being a bird that 
brings up two broods successfully in the same year. And if this 
is the case in Scotland and in the Engl sh Midlands it is a little 
difficult to think that it does not hold good for such a locality 
as Northumberland also, which is sandwiched between the two. 
And being, on this hypothesis, double-brooded, and the later 
brood being quite immature at the present parliamentary date 
for its first shooting on August rst, it becomes very questionable 
whether the law were not better altered to protect it longer. How- 
ever, we are well aware that there are some strong arguments 


at the service of those who think otherwise, and the case is far toc 
debateable to be tried at its proper length here and now. 
HEAVY LOSS OF GAME IN THE FLOODS. 

The heavy floods at the end of April have come at rather ; 
fatal time for some of the wild pheasants that have followed th 
natural inclination of their kind to nest in the low-lying and mois 
ground. It is not always remembered that the pheasant’s natura 
habitat is the river bank—of the phasis, according to the familia 
name of the bird—and on this account they have an inclinatio 
for the kind of coppice with water running through it which is know 
in the Eastern Counties as a “ carr.’’ It is not, however, in th 
Eastern Counties that the floods have been most severe a1 
disastrous. On the Welsh border-land, where the pheasant 
really fly better than anywhere else from the coverts on the hil 
sides, the rivers, such as the Teme, the Wye, the Severn an 
so on, have been flooded far beyond their borders and have carrie 
away domestic cattle and farm stock as well as drowning a numb 
beyond all computation of the wild things. If only the pheasan 
would show the inclination of the partridges to nest near tl 
places where they can find dry ground on which to dust then 
selves they would not be drowned out so often in seasons lil 
the present. 

HIGH PHEASANTS. 

Much has been, and no doubt will be, written on the subje: 
of what constitutes a really high pheasant and the best load to bri: 
it to bag; but the series of articles recently contributed to tl 
Field by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. (now published in box 
form by Messrs. Longmans), really deserve the attention they hay 
received. The conclusion arrived at, as the result of a series « 
experiments at stationary targets, is that, whatever the load m: 
be, at 6oyds. or even 5oyds. the pheasant—the best of all birds 
in the right country—should be severely left alone. An overhead 
pheasant at yoyds. is, in the opinion of the author, a very high bir 
and with this opinion few will be disposed to quarrel ; but whatev 
may be laid down in theory or in practice at stationary target 
there will still remain some game shots who will continue to us 
No. 4 shot for high pheasants in preference to No. 7. Nevertheless 
it must be admitted that Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has made out 
very good case for the smaller size, and has taken some pains to expos 
such fallacies as that of large shot travelling faster than smal! 
The superior penetration of No. 4 being no mere effective than No 
on vital parts of the bird, he maintains that the pattern is tov 
scattered for a pheasant at 4oyds. to be bagged by other than lucky 
pellets. The vital part of the bird being the head, neck and heart, 
it has to be realised that the failure of many shots at high pheasants 
is due to insufficiency of forward allowance, and the difference in 
the behaviour of a gun when fired at a horizontal and perpendicular 
object points to the conclusion that not only something more than 
the 8ft. gin. text-book allowance should be given, but that it is a 
serious mistake to wait until the bird is nearly overhead. In a 
series of experiments at six “ target pheasants ”’ at 4goyds. per- 
pendicular, with a load of 35gr. E.C. and 1 1-160z. of No. 6 shot, 
averaging 287 to 289 pellets,.it was found that out of thirty-two 
pellets which would have hit the birds, only one would have struck 
a vital spot ; and comparing the average number of pellets found in 
twenty “very high”’ live pheasants sent for inspection with those 
that would have struck the target birds, it was certainly remarkabk 
that they were very similar. Subjects such as “ Hearing the Shot 
Charge Strike the Bird,’”’ ‘“‘ The Stringing of Shot,” ‘‘ Penetration 
at Horizontal and Perpendicular Targets,”’ ‘‘ The Difference in the 
Apparent Size of a Pheasant when Seen Overhead and Horizontall\ 
and ‘‘ The Distortion of Pellets’’ are dealt with at some length. a1 
Chapter VII. contains much excellent advice on the best way to 
shoot overhead pheasants. We have said enough to show th 
“High Pheasants in Theory and in Practice ’’ should find a place «n 
the bookshelves of all shooting-men, and those of our readc's 
who still prefer walking up game to driving will find comfort in 
statement “for with ali driven game it is a question of skill w 
the gun rather than actual sport with it.’’ The dozen or m 
blank pages “‘ For Notes on Guns, Loads and Shooting ”’ are a han 
addition to a useful and readable treatise. 
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“| Ui lait \\ \ NaN \ if is being said 
that we live 
in an_ eclectic 

ge where clothes are concerned. There is a suggestion that we 
re working backwards, and in more than one quarter a hint that 
‘e may ultimately adopt the vogues worn during the Louis Seize 
riod. As the silhouette is at present, this seems impossible 

1» contemplate ; for, with the exception of the tentative pannier 

craperies, we are so exceedingly slim. But the irresistible inclina- 

tion to describe everything as little gives the keynote at once of 
the prevailing aspect for fragility and slightness. 

To the chroniclers of modes the word is all-powerful when 
desiring to describe some dainty collar of filmy lace or ruffle of tulle, 
incidental coatee, particularly piquant hat, or some wisp of a petti- 
coat. We are, of a fact, enthralled at the moment by clothes 
that disguise the form in the subtlest possible way, though 
it is open to question how much of this is Nature’s handiwork 
or the corsetiére’s art. The big couturiers make no secret how 
largely they depend upon the long corset of the moment, which, 
however, is cut extremely short above the waist. ‘‘ Give me the 
figure of right lines, and I will dress it,’’ quoted an authority in my 
presence the other day. And reflecting on the assertion, the 
influence of the corset gained in significance. Only this item of 
the toilette can possibly achieve what can only be described as a 
rounded straightness. There is a quite singular charm about the 
“forme ” of to-day, always provided it is not exaggerated and an 
unduly high appearance affected in front. And there is, un- 
fortunately, a tendency that way, of which naturally the manne- 
quins make much, because it is their réle to force a fashion 
forward. Handled reasonably, however, there is a_ possibility 
of an artistic expression that the wasp waist never did and never 
will achieve. The generous waist is wholly in keeping with the 
free lines of the moment. 

The Bayadére sash continues to be shown, but, frankly, I am 
not enamoured of it, nor am I greatly persuaded of its longevity. 
On the other hand, there are numerous other sashes that are charm- 
ing, one in particular taking the fancy of the ladies’ tailors. This 
defines a natural waist-line and is pulled through the under-arm 
seams of the coat, the ends loosely knotted at the back; while 
another is laid in flat, close folds with one end falling in a negligée 
manner over the left side of the front. Only in the semi-tailored 
costumes is the sash, however, permitted to figure, but the popularity 
of this type of costume provides plenty of scope for the adornment. 

A silhouette creeping steadily to the fore, and finding expression 
both in coat form and a species of pannier effects, a distinct outward 
line at the edge, below which is an extremely slim skirt, the draperies 
drawn—one might almost say dragged—back from the front 
and shortening over the foot, serves materially to accentuate 
the bouffant. When coats are selected, the edge of the basque 
wired or supported somehow in a subtle manner; whereas, 
when the pannier treatment is resorted to, the turned-under 
hem supplies the necessary support, a completely satisfactory 
result coming about with souple taffetas. A perfectly adorable 
little dance frock, arranged after this manner, was carried out 
in the palest of shell pink taffetas, the bouffant above the knees 
St nding out almost like a quasi-ballet skirt, and lightly veiled in 
pik tulle, a1ranged to fall just a shade below the edge of the silk. 
th the exception of two soft crossed points of the silk, cairied 
al »ve the waist, and dividing off to nothing on either side the décol- 
ge, the bodice was entirely of the pink tulle, a flat crossed tucker 
‘ined with mock diamonds filling the space in front, and gradu- 
all resolving into soft draperies over the arm, headed by a second 
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line of the mock jewels. The whole creation looked as though, 
save for a folded belt of deep rose silk, a zephyr would blow it 
away. Nothing could exceed the drawn-in appearance at the foot, 
while arranged to accompany the gown were pink satin shoes, held 
on by elaborate ribbon sandals. 

A more illustrative example of the coats could not be found 
than those lovely silver embroidered] affairs worn by a group Ot 
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pretty girls in the last scene in “‘ The Girl on the Film." A second 
visit to this new Gaiety piece amply confirmed the first impression 
that the dresses were exceptionally good; and these assertive 
basqued coats may certainly be said to have made their début, 
so far as the general public are concerned, at this theatre. Un- 
questionably, this is a silhouette we shall be asked to consider. 

For the more dressy day gowns, silk crépon is fulfilling all 
that was predicted of it It is a fabric with all the qualifications 
that go to the making of the ideal and smart summer toilette. 
and is especially seductive in a delicate amber shade. To emphasise 
its presence, my first sketch this week depicts an original design 
of a gown arranged in this amber shade of crépon. An original 
feature is the apparent catching up of the skirt draperies in front 
by a ribbon end, which is part of the attractive bow that 








TEA-GOWN WITH BEADED TUNIC. 


is tied at the waist. On the bodice there is introduced a little 
parti-coloured embroidery, which is carried up either side under a 
wide fold of the material, and reappears at the top of the sleeve 
and again on the cuff. Outlining the V in front is a narrow, 
upstanding tulle frill, and worn with the gown is one of the pretty 
sailor shaped hats, ornamented with an osprey of flowers. 

A tea-gown study forms the subject of the second illustration, 
a thing of very considerable charm, effected in delicate vanilla- 
coloured satin, the hem of the skirt encrusted with lace of the same 
hue. For the elegant coat there is employed black net, powdered 
with black jet beads the size of a small pea, but rather flatter, a 
string of larger beads outlining all the edges. And as the satin 
melts into lace at the hem of the skirt, so does the bodice finish 
in similar manner, the sleeves modelled kimono-wise. The glint 
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of the dentelle through the net imparts a pleasant variety to the 
scheme, while the folds of the coat, back and front, are held to 
the figure by ornaments worked with silk in a vivid shade of 
ruby, picked out with long pieces of jet, cut in facets; the ground 
which is barely visible, is of the vanille satin. Then, at one side 
of the skirt, presumably capturing the draperies, come long loops 
and ends of ribbon velvet in the same rich red shade. 

Fate, for reasons of her own, has placed me in a very hotbed oi! 
golf enthusiasts. But I am merely a looker-on. My answer 
when asked if I play is invariably the same, that I do a far fine 
thing —I listen patiently to golf talk, and, incidentally, ge 
quite a good deal of quiet fun out of the proceeding. Apparently 
it is the prerogative of golf to fan a spirit of discontent. Play 
bad game, and the player’s misery is abysmal. Beat all previou 
records, and there comes the fearsome dread that the handica 
will be incontinently lowered. No happiness, anyway. But 
have a little cheering piece of news for the sportswoman who i 
not too lavishly endowed with this world’s goods, and who has lon 
been on the look-out for a reasonably priced costume that may | 
relied upon to turn a fairly sharp shower and, anyway, provide 
large amount of protection from wet weather. This is th 
Garbircord costume; it is not exclusive to any particul: 
house, several of our leading large emporiums show it, an 
practically all at the same price of four guineas the suit. TI 
price, of course, is the chief feature, hence my alacrity in proclaimin 
it; while a further piece of information in connection with t!1 
departure is that Garbircord runs through quite a nice ran; 
of useful, sombre colouts, including the approved dun shade. 

A significant light is also cast on the all-prevailing eleme1 
of sport by the fact that, even with the summer ahead, all ov 
representative emporiums are keeping up a full supply of frie: 
skirts and woven cashmere coats, wonderfully weil-turned-o1 
affairs. A steady sale goes on all the time ; but just prior to tl 
August exodus—which is truly to project one’s self into the future 
there is expected an augmented output. In the opinion of an 
authority who should know, it is the craze for vivid colours th 
has been largely instrumental in promoting this increased deman 
A woman not only wearies herself, but all her friends by dail) 
appearing in the same bright yellow, pink or voyante green sporis 
get up. Hence, to our by no means scantily-equipped wardrobes 
there is now added alternative sports suits. 

The ardent sportswoman has one other important consideration 
to bear in mind at this opening of the summer season—the care ot 
her complexion. It is such a joy to be able to lave the face in just 
slightly warm water after a day’s golfing or motoring. And this may 
be safely indulged in provided Dr. Dys’ “ Sachets de Fraicheur 
are used. The effect of these sachets is remarkable, since besides 
softening the water they preserve the colour and texture of the skin 
and prevent freckles, and are frankly indispensable to women who 
indulge in outdoor recreation. Dr. Dys supplies sachets for all 
manner of specific causes, but these ‘‘ Sachets de Fraicheur ”’ cannot 
be too highly spoken of for relieving the ills caused by summet 
atmospheric conditions. They can only be obtained from 
V. Darsy, 54 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, who is the one and only 
agent for all Dr. Dvys’ preparations. 

An interesting sequel to the Royal visit to the Potteries 
District took place a few days ago when the Queen, accompanicd 
by Princess Mary, paid a long visit to Harrods’ to inspect more 
closely than was possible on her tour the wonderful collection ot 
china and pottery which was then exhibited in the King’s Hall: 
Stoke. Her Majesty has long been known as a keen and dis- 
criminating collector of china, and that her interest in the best 
modern home manufactures is as deep as in antique pieces was 
evident from the way in which she went from case to case, not 
only pointing out to Princess Mary all that was best, and showing 
her particularly the presents made to her on her tour, but also 
describing the processes of manufacture, and devoting special 
attention to the Losul ware, the old blue scenes reproduced by Messrs. 
Kent, Wedgwood and Copeland ware. The Queen purchased son 
of the powder blue reproductions by Wedgwoods, and a service ol 
old Bristol reproduced by the new Chelsea china works, a 
painted by Mr. Mellor. The exhibition, as originally arrang 
at Stoke, was intended to be purely local, and perhaps lost a lit'! 
in interest from the idea that it only represented superlative wo'k 
got together for the King and Queen, but Harrods’ recognised t 
it had a national value, and by bringing it to London and stag 
it side by side with wares acquired in the ordinary course ‘| 
business show that it really is only a typical collection of 
beautiful ceramic work of which British craftsmen of to-day 
capable. The appropriate surroundings, finer classification 
perfect lighting at Knightsbridge set off the collection to the grea‘ 
advantage, and the exhibition is already attracting conside! 
attention from connoisseurs of china L. M. M. 
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HITCHING 


Baby Carriage Manufacturers 


Worthy of youMadam 


A Costume may be high-priced and yet not 
correct wear for Ladies who discriminate 


Every DALE Design 


is Correct and Exclusive 






By: Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 







~~ & 
emphasising the individuality and refined 
taste of the wearer—in a word—WORTHY 
OF YOU MADAM Lo . d a 
329-331, 





The illustration shown has been des- 


cribed by the Lady's Pictorial, as Oxford Street 












follows: 45, 

\n elegant model in very fine whipcord, cut on Knightsbridge 
the most becoming lines imaginab'e, witha straight 
hanging skirt with pleats at either side in the | 
latest fashion, while the effect of a deep yoke is Live rpool 
siven ro ind the hips. The coat has a small! square 
sailor collar faced with black satin, embroidered 74, Bold Street 
incolours to match. The cuffs and tie are also = i 
- ony of — satin. The coat is lined with rich ee 
shot messaline silk or satin me veilleux, and the . Loge M h t 
costume can be made to measure in any fashion KA ip ~y ane es er 
able shade for seven guineas a 


69, Deansgate 


Our Country Clientéle has grown to such 
proportions that we now have a special 
Department to attend to Ladies residing 
out ot town, and in such cases we can gua- 
rantee the same perfection of fit as is 
obtainable from a personal visit 


Glasgow 


184, 
Sauchiehall St. 
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The “ Princess Augusta” Car, from Eight Guineas. 











12, Westbourne Grove, London, W. A smart car of distinctive registered ‘design, Coach-built 
255 and 257, Regent Street, W. by Hitchines Constructed o - sec . 
183 and 184, Sloane Street, $.W. ry gS, n u »f sound well-seasoned wood 
41 and 43, Buckingham Palace Road. of the very best quality. The moveable foot-tray can 
125, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro- 
a ae 6 eee 3 EE viaing additional length for the reclining position. 
Majesty the Queen of Spain 
N.B.—Our NEW CATALOGUE of exclusive DALE Designs Further particulars and Complete Catalogue 
for Spring Wear will be willingly forwarded on application. sent on receipt of name and address. 









































The Durobelle Guarantee 


UE the undersigned company, manufacturing furnishers and proprietors of the 

Durobelle fadeless fabrics, do hereby agree and undertake to replace, free of 
charge, any length of the said Durobelle in which the colour does not prove absolutely 
permanent. This guarantee covers washing or exposure to sun in any part of the world. 


Signed for and on behalf of the Company, 3. F. Allen, Ltd. 
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3S FABRICS 
A transient pleasure. and a costly one, is the dainty casement that fades long before the material 


is worn out. The colours of Durobelle fabrics are absolutely permanent, even when 
exposed for years to a tropical sun, and their enduring freshness and beauty are a joy for ever. 


PATTERNS LOANED FREE. 


Patterns of any of the following new Durobelle specialities will be willingly loaned upon request. 
Casement Cloth .. oe . .28in as 8)d. per yd Mercerised Poplin 50in...2/A1 and 3/6 peryd 





















Slin...O¢d.andiiid. ,, Tabourette Stripe 5S0in...2/11 and 3/11) 
= - ° 50in...1/4} and 1/7 - Fadeless Satin 50in 3/11 
Eolton Sheeting 50in ajaas .,, Tapestries . 50in. 4/11 to 8/11 
Mercerised Trellis Casement ..50in ajaas , New Washing Dress Material . . 29in 9d. 
Soft Finished Rep 3lin 1/3 : Durobelle Coloured Linens 3lin a/ii 
0 50in ° 2/2 





Durobelle Fadeless Rugs, 4ft. by 2ft.. 7/6; 4ft. Gin. by 2ft. 3in., 8/11; Sft. by 2ft. 9in., 12/9 


MY LADY’S HOME. 

























HE new 1913 Edition of this famous book is now 
ready, and copies will be sent free to all 1a 
inquirer There are over 100 page«, many cf which 
are in colour photography \ number of pace ire 
devoted to the famous Durobelle fabrics, and actua 

atterns are attached for the reader's exan n 






Durobelle fabrics can be sern at Allen's 
London Showrooms, 6, Sloane Street, S.W. 


R 1 Depts. : 
1 , The Quadrant, Bournemouth. London, Sealanaten Eeatenadh. 


Sole Proprietors of Durobelle Fabrics. 
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COCK-FIGHTING. 


MODERN DAY 


HE title of this article may come as a revelation to 
people who think that the Act of 1849 has put an 
end to cock-fighting. Generally speaking, owing 
to the vigilance of the police, cock-fighting in the 
United Kingdom has ceased to exist, though thirty- 

four persons were fined at Marlborough Street Police Court 
for being parties to a cock-fight as late as the year 1865, and no 
later than August, 1912, the papers reported an immense 
concourse of people in a rural district of the North of Ireland 
(I believe the County Fermanagh) to attend a cock-fight, the 
few police on the spot being absolutely powerless to put an end 
to the proceedings. 

But though practically extinct in the United Kingdom, 
there were other countries in Europe where cock-fighting 
flourished, and in a dependency of one of them at least, the 
Canary Islands in the Atlantic, which is a Spanish colony, 
it is still carried on and breeds of birds are kept for the purpose, 
exactly as in England in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. The fighting in Las Palmas is under official super- 
vision, and a very similar state of affairs to our own can be 
traced in the way it is carried on. Formerly the gentlemen, 
sav, of Cheshire, challenged the gentlemen of Lancashire, and 
the challenge was brought off at the next approaching big race- 
meeting, the June meeting on the Roodee, when the Chester Cup 
was run for, being a very favourite fixture, owing presumably 
to the large number of people who were collected together 
at that time in the quaint old city, and, consequently, the 
likelihood of large ‘‘ gate money.”’ The same idea of territorial 
challenge can be seen in Las Palmas to-day, where a town or a 
village or even a group of towns issues a challenge to its rival. 
The challenge to fight seven or nine pairs of cocks being duly 
taken up, a date, always a Sunday, is fixed, the cock-fighting 
season lasting from the last Sunday in January till the last 
Sunday in April, probably because that is the only day on which 
the villagers can afford the necessary spare time, and on the 
appointed date the cocks, owners, handlers, etc., of each vil- 
lage appear in the pit, which holds about two hundred and fifty 
people, the prices of admission ranging from two pesetas to one 
peseta, i.e., about one shilling and fourpence to eightpence. 

The cocks are usually brought down from the country 
side to Las Palmas on the backs of mules, a method of 
conveyance very generally adopted owing to the badness 
of the roads off the main routes, and the next photograph 
shows in detail the baskets in which they travel. These baskets, 
made of wicker-work, are hinged at one side to allow the cock 
to be placed therein, and he is taught to double up his legs 
under him and squat in order to travel comfortably. At one 
end is a small aperture sufficient for him to get his beak through 
to breathe, but otherwise purposely constricted in order that he 
cannot engage with the occupant of another basket en route, 
and at the other end is a wide orifice specially cut to receive 
his tail feathers, with which, as can be seen from the third 
photograph, the cock enters the pit. This method differs 
materially from that employed in England in olden days, when 
every superfluous feather that could afford advantage to an 
adversary was carefully shorn off; and, judging by old sporting 
prints, the Spanish cocks do not look nearly so workmanlike 
when entering the pit as in the days when Lord Derby and Dr. 
Bellyse were the great exponents of English cocking. 

No special breed of cock is used, likely birds coming from 
all parts of the island, but English cocks are highly esteemed 
and are held to be the best. They are not specially dieted, as 
were Dr. Bellyse’s birds (whose treatment gave rise to an 
expression still in general use, é.e., fed like a fighting-cock), 
but are liberally fed on barley and maize, and are trained to 
fight with “ gloves,”’ #.e., young cocks are encouraged to spar 
at each other with their natural spurs carefully swathed in rags 
to prevent any injury resulting. In order to exercise the birds and 
keep them in condition, the trainer has recourse to an ingenious 
device called a cachiporro. This is Spanish slang for a mongrel, 
and the mongrel used in this case is a stuffed dummy cock which 
is trailed about the pit for the young birds to pursue and peck at. 
From the time the cocks enter the building and through their 
baskets catch sight of their rivals an incessant crowing and 
challenge is heard, the din of which is appreciably added to by 
the occupants of the benches round the pit who are already 
engaged in animated discussion of their respective champions’ 
merits, and in a little preliminary betting, just as believers in a 
horse’s merits can be seen taking the odds some hours prior 
to a race. 

The possession of a good cock is not necessarily confined 
to the country gentlemen alone, but a peasant may, and often 
does own a good one, just as a workman exhibitor may sometimes 
sweep the board at a dog show in England. When such a 
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man has a good bird he naturally wishes to back it, and the most 
animated scenes ensue, rolls of paper pesetas being waved in 
all directions. It is calculated that on an average Sunday 
afternoon about three thousand pesetas (say,one hundred pounds) 
change hands, a large part of this sum being devoted to backing 
individual birds and the remainder to supporting the matc) 
or main. The surprising feature of the betting and the cockin; 
generally is the way it brings all classes together, the prow 
caballero sitting side by side and betting freely with the scallywag 
the middle-man in the shape of the bookmaker, as we know him 
being non-existent. 

The soltador, or setter, having called for the first pa 
of birds, a small portable weighing-machine is introduced int 
the ring, which is twelve feet in diameter, the floor being covers 
with wet sawdust rolled or stamped down, and the birds (wl 
fight with the natural spur filed sharp, or, if their spurs are n 
one inch long, with a dead cock’s spurs glued on to and ov 
their own, silver ones never being used), are weighed in vie 
of the spectators. The fighting weights vary from 3lb. 80 
to 4lb. 40z., a variation of half an ounce in a bird being concede: 
t.e., if a bird weighs half an ounce above or below his matche | 
weight he is allowed to fight. A somewhat similar concessic 
exists in our rules of racing, where a jockey can weigh in aft ; 
a steeplechase 4lb. heavier than he weighed out, to allow for ar 
wet or mud he has picked up en route. 

Having drawn the weight at which they were matched :» 
fight, their two beaks are rubbed together for an instant by tl e 
soltador to excite them to a further pitch of pugnacity, tle 
scales are removed, and at a given signal the birds are place | 
on the floor of the pit to begin. I do not suppose it would intere t 
my readers if I were to describe in detail the strokes and blov s 
that can be given, even were I competent to do so, which | 
am not. Suffice it to say, the birds’ method of fighting can le 
seen in any English farmyard where two young cockerels w:|| 
spar up to each other, and, fluttering off the ground with ther 
wings, seek to strike inwards at one another’s heads and breas.s 
with the spur that nature has provided. From the moment 
that the first pair of birds began to spar the din in the building 
became simply deafening. The excitable Latin temperament 
revealed itself, and the men sitting all around me, some of thein 
so shabbily dressed that I had imagined they were unable to pay 
the modest entrance charge of one peseta and had been passed 
in as an act of grace, drew out bundles of notes, apparent), 
hundreds of pesetas in amount, and, excitedly waving them 
aloft, betted with friends and rivals all about the pit. What 
they actually said I do not know, my knowledge of Spanish 
being ‘elementary and their articulation impeded by excitement, 
but it would have been interesting to understand their comments 
and criticism. 

The first main was very speedily over, the cock on my side 
of the pit having, by a lucky stroke, pierced his adversary’s 
eye, and the spur, penetrating to the brain, killed him on the 
spot. A little sawdust was Sprinkled on the drops of blood 
in the pit and another pair duly weighed and put in, when a 
scene ensued which I understand is very unusual in cock- 
fighting ; both cocks showed the white feather and refused to 
attack, whereupon a large one-minute sand-glass was intro- 
duced into the ring, and when it had run out they were quickly 
removed amid the loudly expressed disapproval of the spectators, 
this particular fight being declared a “ tabla’ or draw. 

Another pair was then put down, and they provided the best 
fight I saw, being very evenly matched and immensely game. 
Both fought until exhausted, when the sand-glass procedure 
was again resorted to, and they were removed from the pit, 
and after this main I left, though I believe the fighting went 
on for some time afterwards, no cock ever being allowed to 
fight more than once. The judges, who do not really seem 
to be required, the rules being so simple and clear, are usuall\ 
the chiefs or leaders of the groups fighting, selected on account 
of their social position and unimpeachable integrity. 

At the risk of incurring the severe censure of professional 
humanitarians who have never seen such a sight, I shall here 
state quite candidly that I failed to see any cruelty in the 
spectacle. Let it be distinctly borne in mind that the game- 
cock’s natural instinct is to fight, an instinct that he gratifies 
on every possible opportunity, as any farmyard will show ; 
let it also be remembered that his natural pugnacity is checked 
as far as possible (and that last phrase means a great det!) 
by matching him evenly and so making him fight fairly, anc | 
conceive I might find some people in agreement with my views 
At any rate, I entered the pit with an open mind, we are 1! 
entitled to our own opinions, which ought to be formed on act»al 
experience, and I am glad to have had this opportunity 
seeing a sport that figures so largely in our own annals. 4H 
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The Price of * Lhe Times” is now 2d. 
at all Newsagents and  Bookstal/s. 


What You Get When You Buy 
Che Cimes 


EVERY DAY ‘The Times” itself, the largest, most complete, most easily read, 
and best newspaper in the world. 
EVERY DAY “The Times” Financial Section. A complete Financial Newspaper, 


printed separately. 
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In addition to the above 

EVERY WEDNESDAY “The Times” Engineering Supplement, a complete 
Engineering and Scientific Journal, printed separately. 

EVERY THURSDAY “The Times” Literary Supplement, a complete Literary 
Review, printed separately. 

EVERY MONTH (the last Tuesday) “The Times” South American Supplement, 
printed separately. 

EVERY MONTH (the first Tuesday) “The Times” Educational Supplement, 
printed separately. 

REGULAR ANNUALS, the Empire Number, the Annual Review of the Year, the 
Annual Review of Finance, Commerce and Trade, the Annual Review of Engineering. 

AT FREQUENT INTERVALS. The notable Special Numbers of * The Times,” 
such as the Shipping Number, the Printing Number, the Irish Number, the Russian 
Number, &c., &c. Works of permanent value, authoritative and up-to-date. 
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All of these are issued as part of ‘‘The Times,’’ without any additional charge whatever. 


Che Cimes 
is the Easiest Paper to Read 


Though so absolutely comprehensive in its scope and complete in its treatment, “The Times” is so 
admirably arranged and so capably indexed that the reader can find immediately what concerns and interests 
de:tl) him. The summary of the important news of the day helps further to save time and trouble. A moment’s 
ani | survey of “The Times” will convince you that it is the easiest paper in which to find, quickly and 
views without trouble, all the news. 
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SOME RECENT 
NOVELS. 


Chance The Piper, by Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
THOUGH quite distinct from each other, a common motive runs through 


> the nine short stories gathered together in this volume. Chance is that motive, 
= and in three cases at least it stands the authors in good stead when turned 
_ " 
‘a ! 


to such satisfactory account as in “‘ The Ninth Wave,” “‘ The Death Hussar 
6 
Liberal ¥ 
_ 


and “ Soldier’s Red.” The first of these is by far the best; though the action 
¥F 
iy 
\ 4 





at some length the approach of a fantastical revenge. ‘‘ The Death Hussar,” 
with less originality, deals with the moment of triumph of the young General, 
Michel Audebrand, a Republican, when he finds at his mercy the aristocrat 
who had once humiliated the plebeian Audebrand when he was a youthful 
musician in the service of the Lord of Wangenheim; and we are, as a result 
of this, given a brief but arresting description of a duel to the death. Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle are here in a more serious mood than is their custom, and 
we miss the light and versatile touches that lend their work so much charm and 
movement. The volume, however, is ail readable, though we must confess to 
moments of weariness in turning to some of the other contents. 


is somewhat laboured, the idea is original and the climax dramatic and unexpected 
The story turns on a question of hatred between two half-brothers, and describes 
Ly " 


The Arnold Lip. by C. E. Lawrence. (John Murray.) 

MR. C. E. LAWRENCE is disposed to give us a characteristic study of a family 
in this gathering together of a group of not very interesting and certainly unattrac- 
tive people. The Arnolds are a dull collection of whom Mr. Lawrence makes 
the best. Given the whimsical and slightly elusive quality of other novels by 
this author, it is not to be expected that such unpromising material will find an 
idealist coming into his own. The Arnolds are too definitely of the earth earthly 
LL Profit Policies issued during 1913 will to lend themselves to portraiture by an imaginative artist. We do not like 
these people —they bore us; it seems not unlikely they bored our author, too 
There is a freakish humour in the book, and this. upon occasion over-accentuated., 
3lst December next. The present is therefore lends to several situations a crudely farcical effect. On the whole The Arnold Lip 


share in the Division of Profits at 


an exceptionally opportune time for taking out is a keen Gisappointment. 





a Profit Policy with this Society. Henry Kempton, by Evelyn Brentwood. (The Bodley Head.) 

. IN Henry Kempton Mr. Evelyn Brentwood again introduces us to a soldier hero. 
Write for Bonus-Year Prospectus. This time he is dealing with a different type of individual from Hector Graeme 

Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. of his last novel, and possibly in his study of the character of Henry Kempton 


London : 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 5, Waterloo Place, S.W he shows an advance on his former work. Mr. Brentwood takes for his hero 
a young man of somewhat obscure origin, who, coming in touch with a woman 


of a class superior to his own, seizes upon the opportunity to impress her inte 
his service in determining his career in life. When Lady Violet Ravenscroft 
accompanied her father to Frampton Flower Show, which, by the kind per- 
> £2. mission of Josiah Kempton, was held in the gruunds of Frampton House, she 

did not expect to find in the family of the little prosperous, vulgar business man 
so interesting and promising 2 youngster as Henry Kempton, Josiah’s third son. 
Est Sy » Est In fact, she had philosophically prepared herself to be bored. Henry Kempton, 
1885. Cs Ay 1885. WE ISSUE THE however, boyish, imaginative, subtle, self-seeking and ambitious, before his 
cL identity with Josiah’s family was revealed, succeeded in rousing her interest 
in himself, seized upon that interest to make demands and finally to constitute 


‘ 
GEN KRALL R.A.C. himself a kind of protézé. So far, so good; the vouth enters the Army, where 


in spite of several drawbacks, he astutely gauges the characters of his human 





By Appointment. 








Policy and , 
ae he iin y and a special environment and shows bimself a skilful tactician. With a clear head and no 
rn seriously hampering vices he concentrates bis energies on winning fcr himsel! 
ASSURANCE——— A.A. and M.U. recognition, and, having giined his end, almost loses all through a passing folly— 
CORPURATION, tra Membership Policy a melodramatic incident which might well have been omitted. The story is 
: packed with incident, its cleverness is undeniable and the realism of its descrip 
$000,000 £2,000,000 Providing tions most striking. 
, . ’ 

CHIP OPPICES— Complete Cover and Succession, by Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland } " TO such readers as have read and enjoyed that clever and thoughtful nove’, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, Complete Satisfaction i inceiiian © eciiicn: tos Tikes, Minas Metaih: iieaiaids aumiteatin olth be 
London, W.C. romise,”’ written by Miss Ethel Sidgwick, pleasurable anticipation wi m 
aroused on hearing that in Succession we have a sequel to the first book. As 
F. Norie-Miller, J.P. Large Non-Claimants’ Bonus may be remembered, Antoine Edgell, a young French-English musical genius 
General Manager. Exceptionally Low Premiums was the subject of Miss Sidgwick’s “‘ Promise”; in the sequel he again holds 

















first place, his career carried further forward to embrace the first and second 
campaign against big odds of temperament, the demands of two generations 
behind him engaged in the effort to mould genius to their own desires, the 
handicap of inherited infirmity and the devouring egotism of the protestant 
inner inescapable self that—for lack of room to expand freely and naturally— 
preys on the body almost to its final undoing. Miss Sidgwick has undeniable 
powers of intuition and a strong and certain hold upon her subject. With 


Th DT; Are | an artistry that provokes unqualified admiration, she sets to work to build up 
e Tesszer the character of this English Jean Christophe on lines that must insure her success 


finished, complete. The play of character upon character is indicated with a 
neat sureness that reads more like an actual life-story than a work of the imagina 
tion ; almost meticulous is the care with which dialogue, incident and enviror 
ment is introduced. The result is altogether satisfying. On laying the box 


. 
for Tropicel aside, the groups of artistes who have come and gone about the boy-musicia 
— or ot Veather wear. remain clear and vivid in the mind as people met and known, the figure of Antoi: 
Lisle Thread upper ° stands out with wonderful vraisemblance and the door of the world of music 
and light. Send PO. 4/6 for trial Paris lies wide. Miss Sidgwick is to be congratulated upon a novel of hig 
pair& list of colourings attainment. 
THRESHER & GLENNY A Little World, by Arnold Golsworthy. (George Allen.) 


MR. GOLSWORTHY’S little world is a London suburb. In Mon Repos, t 
155 . home of John Delland and his wife and daughter, the ruling passion is a devouri 

452 ano STRAND anxiety to make a lady of Mary Jane, the couple’s only child. Lime T: 
LONDON Wwe Gardens, however, show a cold front to the ex-tradesman’s advances, and 


seems improbable ambition will be realised, when, suddenly, John Hacker, 
eccentric with independent means, interests himself in the young girl. Ther: 
grit in Mary Delland, and this John Hacker proceeds to bring out ; the pro 
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AERTEX CELLULAR garments are made from cloth composed of small 
cells in which the air is enclosed. The body is thus protected from the effects 
of outer heat or cold, while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 

Illustrated Price List of full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, with list of 1,500 Depéts where these goods may be 
obtained, sent Post Free on application to 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.,LTD.,Fore St.,London,E.c. | 8 8 wih 
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A Selection from List of Depots where Aertex Goods may be obtained— from 

Lonpon.—Oliver Bros.. 417, Oxford St., W.| PFARNHAM. H. K. Bentall, 20, Boro’. LINCOLN. Mawer & Collingham, Ltd. ; SoaRROROUGH. W. Rowntree & Sons 

Robert Scott, 8, Poultry, Chea side, E.c. | FOLKESTONE. Lewis, Hyland & Linom. LymineTon. Elliott & Son, High St. SHREWSBURY. W. Major, 5, Mardol Head 
ABINGDON. E. H. Be esley, 24 High St.| GAINsBoRO’. John Dixon, Market Place.| MACCLESFIELD. Naden Bros., 89, Mill St. SKIPTON. W.A.& J. Simpson. 
ANDOVER. Parsons& Hart, W *loo House | GLAsGow. Arneil & Yuill, 20,GordonSt. | MAIDSTONE. H. Taylor, 34, Week St. SLEAFORD. W. H. Spite, 10, Market PI. 
ASHFORD. G.H. Hunter, Lid. 64,HighSt.| GLOUCESTER. C. Morgan, Bank Bldgs. MANCHESTER. H. R. Freeborn, 11, Cross St.| SOUTHEND. T. J. Johnson, Weston Rd. 
BINGLEY. W. Pratt, 142, Main St. GRAVESEND. T. Smith, 30, New Road. MORPETH. Armstrong& Angus, Bridget. STOCKTON. J. W. Gargett, 137, High St. 
BIRKENHEAD. Robb Bros., Grange Rd. HEXHAM. W. Robb & Son, Fore St. NEWBURY. H. Hill, 95, Northbrook St. | Stroup. W. H. Gillman, 3, King St. 
BopMIN. Marshall & Son, Fore St. HORSHAM. G. Apedaile, 6, West St. | NortHwicu. UH. Bailey, High St. ST. LEONARDS. Moppett Bros., 4, Eversfield 
BOGNOR. A. E. Reynolds, High St. | IPSWICH. Grimwade & Son, Cornhill. | OAKHAM. Furley & Hassan. TAUNTON. T. Harris, 6, North St (PL. 
BRAINTREE. F. Pluck, 30, Bank St. | Ktne’s Lynn. Jones & Dunn,27,MarketPl. | Oswestry. 8. Gwilliam, Leg St. WAKEFIELD. J. Oldershaw, 17, Westgate 
CHICHESTER. A.E. eynolds, 84, East St.| LANCASTER. R. Stanton, 17, Cheapside. | OxForRD. W. E. Fayers, 12, Queen St.) WATFORD. 8.Goodchild,23,Queen’s Rd. 
CREWE. J. R. Kilner, 13, Ear! St. | LAUNCESTON. J. Treleaven & Son, Ltd. RAMSEY(I.0.M. ) Alfred J. Kelly WoRKSOP. D. J. Smith, Central Bldg 
DORCHESTER. Genge & Co., High St. | LEICESTER. William Salt, 54, Granby St.| REDHILL. H.G.Packham,4: 3 StationRd.| YEOVIL. A. D. Shute, 8a, High St. 
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This delightful combination of the Best 
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IMILD and MEDIUM 


nt aura surrounds the woman 


th- Ritual is ministered 
to by the famous house of Mi A D. per 
An ideal equipment, in harmony with the spirit of ‘ 
Spring, is laden with the perfum of per ounce 4-1b. tin 
“JUNE ROSES.’ 


This dainty Toilette may be acquired at all Retailers of 
High-Class Perfumery, or direct from the Originators, 
at Prices as follows :— 


“June Roses” Sels Aromatiques - 2/6 6/6 14/6 
i s (Ba h Salts) - i ca 
vuatagdivaaencuamees 1516 om Br N.B. “Country Life” is packed only 


9-in., 
“June Roses” ae len ad ‘ ° - te 18/6 in original packets and tins by the 
: t ( «) ° ; 
soe Rose” } he de 12/6 22/6 Manufacturers : 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS. Nottingham. 
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stimulating our interest by its faithfulness to real :ife, giving us a simple, 
unvarnished account of the every-day existence of the Gardens, and introducing 
us to a world of quite well-drawn and characteristic individuals. The story is 
a simple tragedy, told without exaggeration and livened by a saving humour. 
The characters of John Hacker and Mary Delland are well realised, and the 
environment strikes a true not 

Because of Jane, by J. E. Buckrose. (Mills and Boon.) 

UP to that point in the story where Croft’s first wife appears, the reader of Miss 
J. E. Buckrose’s new novel cannot but enjoy the intense naturalness of the 
author’s treatment of a simple, unaffected tale of two ordinary people and a 
quite delightful child. That interest should fall away with the introductioa 
of a melodramatic and supremely unconvincing personage like Miss Daisy 
Milton is inevitable ; the hitherto quite delightfully witty and amusing tale takes 
a farcical turn, and, losing touch with Croft and Beatrice, it hardly seems to 
matter whether they come to an understanding or not. Miss Buckrose’s Jane, 
however, excuses much; the incident of Croft’s party, and the masculine error 
that supplies for the small guest a rice pudding, such as has always been her 
portion at home, is full of a humorous tenderness ; one can see the disappointed 
Jane, her face bent over her plate, muttering obstinately between every mouthful, 
“ It’s a funny thing to be invited to a party and then have rice pudding.” Miss 
Buckrose’s Because of Jane, if it is not equal to “ Down Our Street,” has still 
» attractive. 


many of the qualities that made that book s 


The Only Prison, by Ellen Ada Smith Jobn Long.) 

ALTHOUGH upon cccasion indulging in language almost scriptural—‘* They 
were together in the Bois de la Cambre, and they could speak as they listed 
for there was none to overhear ’’—Miss Ellen Ada Smith’s manner of telling 
her story should not be allowed to stand between the reader and author as an 
insuperable obstacle There are quatities in The Only Prison that lend it a 
certain attraction. The character of Henry Agar is a well-drawn one, his 
deterioration consistent with his temperament, his temptation not inexplicable 
and his confession the only possible course tu take in the circumstances, There 
are touches of false sentiment in the book, and a kind of artificiaiity that is un 
pleasing ; still, the story of Mary Dornafield introduces us to some interesting 
people and seems to promise better things from the author 


The Life Mask, by the author of ‘‘ He Who Passed.”” (William Heinemann. ) 
THE author of He Who Passed has written a novel of imagination to follow 
up the success which crowned the first book from her pen, which, avowedly, 
was her own story. The secret which has made Nita Lippincott a pariah, which 
forces her to avoid her fellows, and stands as a bar. between her and marriage, 
is very well kept by the author, with the result that the reader is drawn gently 
onward through a considerable number of uneventful pages in search of a clue 
to the mystery which he feels hangs over the heroine’s life. This mystery, 
unfortunately, in time-honoured fashion, is left to the interfering sister of 
the hero to discover with that inopportune disposition to prove unpleasant 
which a man’s relatives, in fiction, so often betray. Captain Hugh Shannon, 


however, is a hero with a mind of his own, and Sarah Nicholls—Nita’s nurse— 
is a coward who knows the psychological moment when it comes. Nita is not 
cheated out of her happiness, nor are we of a foregone conclusion. 

Gloomy Fanny, by Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

THERE are five more or less readable stories in this volume, the least attractive 
being that from which the book takes its title. In ‘“ The Air from Verdi,” 
the story of a young actor who has come almost to the end of his mind’s tether 
through the continued buffets of Fate, Mr. Roberts shows a real poignancy 
which the simplicity of his treatment the more impresses upon us. “ The 
Beatus Page ”’ is a clever piece of psychology, striking a sinister note and ending 
at the moment when interest is most quickened. ‘‘ Blanchard’s Passenger ’ 
is a negligible quantity, as is also “‘ Gloomy Fanny,”’ which has, however, som 
glimmerings of wit to excuse it. 

The Honey-Star, by Tickner Edwardes. (Hutchinson.) 

WHEN Mr. Edwardes is describing the life of the Sussex rustic he is at hom 
with his subject in a peculiarly attractive manner. He calls up delightful glimpse 
of the countryside, invests them with a potent charm which he convinces 1 
really lies within it and not in the author’s imagination alone, insists on o1 
knowing his men and women by force of presenting to us that quality of appe: 
in them which he himself has found. As a novel, the tale follows a course pri 
scribed on the lines of old-fashioned, artificial and obvious device, by which 
flagging interest was constantly whipped up. Mr. Edwardes need not have be« 
at such pains to thrill his audience ; his is not the sensational attraction—suc 
readers as have the capacity to enjoy his quiet relation of the courtship 
*Lisabel will only be dismayed by the impossible Lil Vavasour, the absur 
Roper. The Petherways, again, are not always in the picture, their opulen 
somewhat contradictory to their position ; Rose Petherway is the more interesti 
of the two heroines, and is a convincing study in femininity for the first h 
of the book. Mr. Edwardes is not, however, at his best when dealing with, t! 
two women round whom his plot revolves; the minor characters, though I 
detailed, are much more satisfactory. 


A Mere Woman, by Vera Nikto. (Duckworth.) 

THIS story begins very charmingly with an account of the childhood of t 
heroine in a pleasant home in the Caucasus. It reads like a transcript from lif 
and everybody and everything—the gentle mother, the stern and hot-temper 
but not unkind father, the servants, the gardens, flowers and cabbages alik« 
are all rendered with the naturalness of one who is recalling scenes of a re 
infancy. Later on, the story develops into one of two marriages, both of a painf 
character. A Mere Woman has experience of two very different kinds of brut 
and she is, at any rate, successful in winning the reader’s sympathy and cor 
passion. While the novel is entirely clear of anything tending to lightness 
immorality, it must be said that certain things are discussed with an unreset 
which jars on the English ear, although we know very well that on the Continent 
men and women talk freely enough of matters that are here taboo between 
the sexes 











LAD IN DONEGAL HOMESPUNS 


the out-door Man or Woman can 
afford to laugh at the weather, and en- 
joy full freedom without a thought of Suit or 
Costume being spoiled by rain, or dust, or mud. 


Donegal Homespuns are handspun from pure wool 

yarn, vegetable dyed. The peasant weavers have 

hereditary skill, and the work of their nimble hands 

cannot be duplicated by any power-driven loom. It is 

unique, and for right hard service, and right sporting 
looks is the real thing. 


Men’s Suits to measure - 52/6 — 77/6 
Ladies’ Costumes to measure 60/- to 105/- 


Full range of patterns, with style book and self-measurinz forms post free. Address Desk 2. 


HAMILTON & CO. 
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The Ideal Skirt for GOLF & OUTDOOR SPORTS 
COPLAND & LYE’S Tailor-made 


‘Caledonian’ 
Skirt |21/| rere 


Perfect Fit 
Every Lady who loves the Outdoor Life should have one. 
New range f Patterns now ready and sent Post Free, with Self-measure- 
ment Form. This Skirt may be had ina perfectly plain style, or with box 
pleat at back, also with or without patch pocket. When ordering state width 
wanted round foot of Skirt. Made ina large variety of beautiful Homespun 
Tweeds, in designs and colourings entirely confined to Copland & Lye: also 
in Black, Navy, and Cream Serge. N.B.—Made also in Black, Cream, and 
Coloured Alpaca, Linen, and a variety of Materials suitable for Warm 
Climates. Stock Sizes, waist 25in., length 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42in 
21 1s. Special Sizes, made to measure, 21 3s. Large Sizes from 
27 to Win. waist, 21 Ss. Over Win. waist, prices on application. 
TAILOR-MADE COATS MADE TO MATCH SKIRT=.- 
/ Estimates on application. CARRIAGE PAID IN BRITAIN 
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Healthy Children 
Happy Mothers | 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods being perfectly 
digestible and closely resembling human 
milk, give freedom from digestive ail- 
ments, promote sound sleep and ensure 
vigorous health and development. 
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From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months Y 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 RUSKS (Malted) 
From 6 months‘upwards. From 10 months 

EF Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free. 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


SUMMER GAMES AND SPORTS. 
HE seriousness with which we take our golf is evidenced 
by the fact that no fewer than four of the new games 
which Messrs. Hamley Brothers, Limited, of 200—202, 
Regent Street, W., etc., the great authorities on games, 
are offering this year have golf for their basis. First 
— on the list comes Gofky, which affords all the variety 
of golf as far as putting, short drives, stymies and bunkers 
are concerned Its further points may be summed up in the words 
of Harry Vardon “The dead accuracy necessary in putting 
and the strength required in playing are such as to make Gofky 
ot enormous interest 
to golfers generally. 
coe ae * Puttagoff ”’ 
is another excellent in- 
vention specially calcu- 
lated to improve one’s 
putting, which can be 
played indoors, while the 
“Home - Putt” affords 
the player all the practice 
and exasperation of a 
difficult hole, only play- 
able, moreover, from one 
direction. ‘‘ Hop Golf” 
is another exciting 
development of the game 
of games, played on a 
table ; and while on the 
subject of golf Messrs. 
Hamley also stock the 
new “Why Not” 
ball, for which it is 
claimed that the lead- 
ing players, both ama- 
teur and_ professional, 
consider it “‘ the longest 
driving golf ball in the 
world.” Two other 
excellent new games 
THE LAST HOOP are ‘Le Roultango,’”’ 
a graceful and active 
game reminiscent of both La Grace and Diabolo, but with consider- 
ably more life in it than either ; and ‘“ Le Culbuto,’’ an importation 
from the Continent, where it is greatly in demand, played on 
a covered base with numbered sunk cups and weighted cones, 
which call for considerable skill in manipulation. Among other 
game equipments, such as tennis, Messrs. Hamley, of course, 
stock the goods of all the best makers, including the celebrated 
double frame ‘‘ Tunmer "’ racquet, which cannot warp and may,be 
restrung practically for ever, and others by Slazenger, Prosser, etc., 
while croquet, badminton players, etc., are equally well catered for. 
SOLID NICKEL-WARE FOR THE TABLE. 

The advantages of solid nickel-ware as manufactured by the 
Berndorf Metal Works (Arthur Krupp), whose London address is 
231, Regent Street, W., for kitchen purposes are now widely recog- 
nised. Its cleanliness and heat-conducting qualities are remarkable, 
and the latter feature commends it especially for use in electric 
cookery Moreover, the designs employed are practical to the last 
degree, and no better equipment for the ordinary kitchen could 
be devised than the special outfits of various sizes of which the firm 
make a speciality [hey are now bringing out some new things 
for table use, of which we illustrate a set of meat dishes and 
en cnirée dish The great point about solid nickel for this 


MEAT AND ENTREE DISHES IN SOLID NICKEL 


purpose is that the dishes may be put in the oven to keep 
hot without hurt, and their appearance is extremely good. 
A soufflé dish which does not require lining and can be brought 
straight to table is another good idea, and so is a nickel kettle of 
graceful oblong shape, quite suitable for the afternoon tea-table 
and warranted not to fur; while a chafing dish in the same metal 
will win approval from everyone who tries it. The firm are also 
bringing out some excellent cutlery in electro-plate, in which they are 
showing no fewer than eighty-seven different patterns; while in 
tea sets, meat and entrée dishes, centre-pieces, vases, toilet sets, etc., 


in this ware, hand-plated on nickel silver and guaranteed with regard 
to wear, they have some really exquisite designs. 
G.E.R. WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 

For those intending to devote the Whitsuntide holidays to 
a visit to the sea, the East Coast affords a choice of twenty resorts, 
most of which afford excellent opportunities for golfing, yachting 
and angling. Among the facilities which are offered by this'com- 
pany are excursions on Saturday to the principal towns in the 
Eastern Counties, Lincolnshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire and _ the 
North-east Coast. Week-end and Friday to Tuesday tickets 
will be extended, and tourist and fortnightly tickets, available by 
any train, will be issued to all the coast resorts. For the con 
venience of persons detained at business until late on Saturday 
special midnight trains will leave Liverpool Street at 12.20 fo: 
Norwich via Cambridge, and at 12.45 for Norwich, Yarmouth an 
Lowestoft via Ipswich, calling at the principal intermediat: 
stations. The midnight supper trains to Clacton-on-Sea an 
Southend-on-Sea will run as usual. Week-end tickets will b: 
available by these trains. On Whit-Tuesday additional expresse 
will be run from the coast resorts and principal inland towns for th: 
convenience of visitors requiling to return to London on that day 


A FAMOUS COLLECTION OF EARLY PERSIAN ART. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions of the moment is th 
wonderful Preece collection of Early Persian art, which is now o 
view at the Vincent Robinson Galleries, 34, Wigmore Street, W 
It includes, among other things, the splendid mihrab of gold an 
silver lustre which was looted from the Maidan Mosque at Kashat 
and bought tile by tile by John Richard Preece, Esq., C.M.G 
while Consul-General to His Majesty’s Government in Indi: 
without any knowledge of the source from which the fragment 
had been obtained. This famous mihrab is a specimen of th 
utmost pertec- 
tion to which 
the Persians 
carried the art 
of lustre pot- 
tery. Et is 
dated 623 of 
the Hejira 

1220 A.D.), 
and measures 
no less than 
oft. gin. by 6in. 
Another extra- 
ordinary exhi- 
bit is the huge 
garden carpet, 
of which we 
illustrate a por- 
tion. Its di- 
mensions are 
31ft. by raft. 
4in., and it was 
made early in 
the thirteenth 
century 
by the order 
of Shah Abbas 
for the palace 
he was building for himself at Ispahan. The design represents 
the royal pleasure grounds. Streams flow from either end to meet 
in a central tank lined with blue tiles and adorned with ston: 
peacocks. Flower-beds are divided by rectangular paths bordered 
with trees and shrubs, and little canals further diversify the scen: 
while exotic birds and strange beasts find sanctuary everywher 
Although the carpet bears signs of a certain amount of wear and tear, 
the design is quite whole, and it is indeed, with the exception of 
a garden carpet of later date at Naesby House in Sweden, the only 
example of a complete specimen extant. 

THE MANCHESTER CUP. 

The making of the Manchester Gold Cup this year has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Garrards, of 24, Albemarle Street, W., gold 
smiths to the Crown, whose design, selected by the Manchester 
Race Committee in open competition, shows a noble and original 
conception finely worked out. Instead of the usual conventional 
vase, the cup, which is intended for a centre-piece or tazza, consists 
of a basin-shaped vessel, from the centre of which springs a boldl 
executed group of allegorical figures representing the weaving « 
a garland of victory. The body is raised on a stem, supported | 
two finely modelled winged figures, and the stem, together wit 
the foot and other decorative elements in the composition, a1 
typical of Italian art of the sixteenth century. 

A NEW PLANTAIN ERADICATOR. 

One of the most dangerous pests that can infest a lawn is t! 
common plantain, for not only is it very difficult to get rid « 
but by its low, spreading habit of growth, it literally smothe 
the grass beneath. A simple and most effective implement ha 
however, just been brought out by Mr. Reginald Rolls of Banstea: 
Surrey, which destroys the plantains instantly. It consists of 
steel tube piercer which, plunged into the heart of the plant, st 
rounds the root and lifts it clean out without breaking the surfa 
of the lawn. Its registered name is the “ Banplan,”’ and its pri 
is five shillings. 


PART OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
GARDEN CARPET. 








